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IS THERE A JEWISH PHILOSOPHY? 


SALOMON SUSKOWICZ 


F” those who adhere to the concepts 

of traditional philosophy there ex- 
ists no Jewish philosophy. This is at- 
tested to by all histories of philosophy, 
where the Jewish contribution will be 
sought in vain. The same holds true for 
those who write for a Jewish audience 
on the origin and development of Ju- 
daism—they too find no philosophic cre- 
ativity in the field of Jewish culture. If 
they do stop to discuss a Jewish thinker 
it is only when they can show that he 
thought like a non-Jew. 

The argument against the existence 
of a particular Jewish philosophy’ 
claims that philosophy as it is known 
through the Greek tradition is based on 
autonomous rational premises, whereas 
Jewish thought as it reveals itself in 
the Hebrew Bible is based on God's 
word, and that they can therefore have 
no common ground. True, medieval 
scholasticism had attempted to join 
divine revelation with philosophy. But 
since scholasticism regarded God’s word 
as the truth, it inevitably 
brought philosophy down to the status 
of a servant of divine revelation. 

Here we propose to argue the thesis 
that there is no difference between the 
basis of a rational premise and the 
basis of a religious premise. Thus, Pla- 


absolute 





1 Dr. Aaron Steinberg, Algemeine Encyclope- 
die, 8. V. Yiden, Vol. 2. 


to’s premise that “Things are copies of 
Ideas” and the Biblical premise that 
“Man was created (copied) in God's 
image’ are built on the same founda- 
tion. Both premises can be denied on 
principle. Both rest on a foundation of 
abstract thought, not on tangible ex- 
istence. There is therefore no reason 
for regarding one premise as rational 
and the other as irrational. The meth- 
ods which up to now have been em- 
ployed in philosophy cannot prove 
which of the two premises is the right 
one, 

David Hume’s advice, to the effect 
that when you come upon ideas you 
should ask whether they express a sum 
of experiences, can be of no help here, 
since the ideas which arise out of events 
or experiences belong to a purely men- 
tal activity where extension and num- 
ber hold no sway. The correctness of 
the premises can, to be sure, be ver- 
ified by proofs. But exact proof is pos- 
sible only in the case of material ob- 
pects. What can one do in the case of 
psychic or emotional insights? If one 
relies on experience one falls again into 
the same contradictions, since experi- 
ences are different among different peo- 
ple and not every person learns the 
same lesson from his experiences. The 
concept of experience is one of the 
most scandalous instances in _philoso- 
phy. One can speak with exactness of 


an external experience which rests on 
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experimental proof, out of which arose 
modern science. But how can one speak 
with exactness of an inner experience? 
All sorts of odd ideas can be justified 
on the grounds of such an experience. 
Was not the existence of evil spirits or 
devils “proven” by this sort of experi- 
ence? Was not the existence of ancient 
and present-day myths based on this 
kind of insight? Would anyone believe 
in a myth if he was not convinced that 
his experience teaches him to believe 
in it? In short, the advice of the em- 
piricists who rely on experience can 
be of no help in deciding which of two 
contradictory premises is the right one 
Nor can the critique offered by Kant 
decide which of the premises is right. 
Kant looked for the basis of under- 
standing not in experience but in the 
objective laws of individual conscious- 
ness. When pure reason grasps reality 
it does not grasp its material content 
but its formal logical relations through 
which it conceives the objects. In other 
words, to determine which one of two 
contradictory premises is correct one 
must rely on one’s Own consciousness. 
The question here arises: If the subjec- 
tive is not to be relied upon when it 
is an intuition or experience, why 
should it be relied upon when it be- 
comes a formal logical relation? 
True, Kant argued that the formal 
logical rules of the pure understanding 
are objective. If the task of the formal 
rules of logic is to classify and organize 
the reality which we grasp, then they 
can have no objectivity, since everyone 
classifies and organizes in accordance 
with his purely subjective inclinations. 
If this were not so, two contradictory 
premises could not be defended simul. 
taneously. The fact that a premise and 


its contradiction can both be rationally 


based is the best proof that the formal 
rules of logic are not objective. If, 
therefore, Kant was unable to prove the 
objectivity of the understanding, he was 
also not able to prove which of two 
contradictory premises is correct. 

II 

The concept “divine revelation” is 
identical with what in Gestalt phi- 
losophy is called “perception.” Percep- 
tion does not offer us a sum of isolated 
insights or elements. Every insight into 
something bears within itself an inde- 
structible unity of elements. But the 
unity is more than the elements of 
which it consists. Perception is the sort 
of activity which organizes itself into 
rounded unities. We do not grasp de- 
tails, of which we afterwards construct 
the whole. On the contrary, the whole 
reveals itself to us as an indestructible 
unity. Thus, we do not grasp musical 
sounds, but the motif: we do not see 
colors, but the portrait that is repre- 
sented through them. The same is also 
true when we grasp an idea or when an 
idea occurs to us. The idea is more than 
the sum of isolated notions. This reve- 
lation is just as divine as it is human. 
In other words, what is known as divine 
revelation is also no more than human 
revelation. 

In truth, there exists no religious 
faith which to its adherent is not logic- 
ally consistent or rationally understand- 
able. And on the other hand, there ex- 
ists no rational premise which does not 
rely on faith of some kind. When the 
religious-minded person says: “I be- 
lieve in the Divine Unity, though I 
cannot prove my belief logically,” it 
does not mean that he regards Divine 
Unity 


as an absurdity. Once he finds 





es 





es 
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some sense in Divine Unity, it becomes 
to him a logical necessity and univer- 
sally valid. 

Religion is often regarded as an emo- 
tional expression which links the person 
with those supernatural powers for 
which he yearns; in other words, the in- 
dividual believes what is natural for 
him to believe, what expresses in the 
best manner his desires or interests. 
But in truth, beliefs do not mirror hu- 
man nature. The human _ individual 
does not know his own nature. Among 
humans there is no such mechanical 
response to stimuli. Between the hu- 
man being and his nature lie the con- 
cepts or symbols by means of which 
he views himself and his word. These 
concepts and symbols are not the cre- 
ation of the individual. He takes them 
over from his environment and from 
past generations. So, too, his beliefs, 
with rare exceptions, are also not the 
creation of the individual. The indi- 
vidual’s accomplishment consists only 
in his adherence to the ideas, whether 
they be his own or alien, religious or 
speculative. The basis for such adher- 
ence is conviction, which is always built 
upon logical judgment. But even here 
the individual is not free in his judg- 
ment. He is dependent upon various 
inhibitions, complexes and mass-psycho- 
ses. 

Psychologically, every belief arises as 
a judgment, for when we believe we 
judge and when we judge we believe; 
every perception therefore is both an act 
of faith and of judging. It therefore 
cannot be said that when we accept 
God's word we do not judge and that 
when we accept a rational premise we 
do not believe. If the so-called contra- 
diction between faith and reason is 


the cause of the non-inclusion of Jew- 


ish speculative thought in philosophy, 
it is a cause which has no toundation. 
If philosophy means treating the prob- 
lems of reality, it does not matter wheth- 
er the problems deal with the possibil- 
ity of pure reason or that of pure faith. 
In fact, most philosophical problems 
and most religious problems are no 
more than concretized abstractions. In 
other words, a notion is abstracted and 
treated just as if it represented a con- 
crete substance. This is true whether 
one calls the idea God, reason, soul, 
spirit, time or space. 

The difference between faith and 
reason is best formulated in the classic 
saying: “Reason can understand every- 
thing except the reason of the heart.” 
This means that there are two sorts 
of reason, one which belongs to the 
emotional and the other to the intel- 
lectual world. 


Ii 


Is there really a difference between 
emotional logic, out of which arise 
images and phantasies, and intellectual 
logic, which gives birth to concepts? 

Jewish thought is ruled by imagina- 
tion and vision. This means that its 
“oncepts are not pure and that its pre- 
mises are logically inconsistent. Basic- 
ally, however, every rational premise 
rests upon phantasy or metaphor. Such, 
for instance, is the philosophical pre- 
mise that the soul is a tabula rasa upon 
which all of one’s experiences may be 
impressed and the Biblical idea that 
“the imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth; both are based on 
poetic vision. Just as every ideational 
scheme represents an image, so every 
image represents an idea. One there- 


fore cannot say that Jewish thought is 
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not clear because it is presented meta- 
phorically. 

Image and concept never walk sepa- 
rately. While the image sees only the 
“concrete” detail, the concept sees the 
abstract whole. When we remind our- 
selves of an acquaintance, the image 
individual 
while the concept brings us the type, 


brings us the “concrete” 
the collectivity, to which he belongs. 
The same is true when we are told 
about someone. We imagine his “con- 
crete’ appearance, but our concept sees 
him always as a type of human being. 

Poetry makes an effort to separate the 
individual from the type. Philosophy, 
on the contrary, seeks the typical in 
the individual. The effort to separate 
the collective from the individual can 
be found in traditional philosophy as 
well as in Jewish traditional thought. 
In philosophy the premise of an idea 
is always a generalization or an axiom, 
It is also called thesis. Spinoza, for 
example, began his Ethics with defini 
tions which he regarded as indisput- 
able axioms. Kant, too, begins his Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason with this general- 
ization: “One cannot doubt that our 
entire knowledge begins with experi- 
ence.” The Hebrew Scriptures always 
employ such expressions as “If a man 
will do,” “If a man will be,” “If a soul 
will sin,” “If a man will sell (all to 
be found in the Book of Leviticus). 
This is the form of expression of al- 
most all the laws that are formulated 
in the Pentateuch. The starting-point 
is always general—“if a man will sell 
a vineyard,” “if thy brother waxeth 
poor,” etc, 

Both in philosophy and in Jewish 
tradition the core of the matter is the 
general concept which must serve as 
a law. avoid 


Both, however, cannot 


metaphorical images in 
their ideas. No sort of 


elucidating 
thinking, in 
truth, can get along without metaphors. 
One gets the impression that the basic 
intellectual function is tied to the meta- 
phor. Thus, every sort of thinking starts 
with an adventure of the imagination. 
We adumbrate a scheme which appears 
to us to be an image that ought to 
fit a certain area. But the area—real- 
ity—is always a bit different from the 
plan into which it is to be squeezed. It 
is then that problems arise. In the solu- 
tion of such problems philosophy 
makes use of metaphors such as “the 
root of the problem,” “the problem 
“connect 
thoughts,” “purity of concepts,” “avoid- 


ing difficulties,” 


lies in the contradictions,” 


“leaving open the 
path,” “obstructing the path,” “keeping 
an eye on,” etc. Interesting, too, are the 
individual concepts that are expressed 
through metaphors: broadening, short- 
ening, relying upon, throwing off, de- 
nying, defeating, getting trapped, tak- 
ing stock, getting rid of, etc. All these 
are terms that philosophy cannot do 
without. It appears as if thinkers were 
forced to treat ideas as if the latter 
were images. The best example of phi- 
losophers carrying on a_ discussion 
through metaphors is the dispute over 
the concept of Being, carried on be- 
tween Parmenides and Heraclites. 


IV 


Parmenides regarded Being not as 
concrete existence but as a poetic meta- 
phor. There is ground for believing 
that Parmenides’ theory came as an 
answer to Heraclites’ negation of ex- 
istence. Since things are continually 
changing, it follows that every time we 


wish to grasp something with our un- 


derstanding that something disappears, 
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since it is no more what it was former- 
ly. Therefore, one cannot argue that 
there is such a thing as Being. To this 
Parmenides replies that Being is to be 
found not in what we do, feel or strive 
for; nor is it the color, age, growth, 
taste or health that we possess. These 
are all things that come and go, since 
they do not represent Being in itself 
This 
thought is best illustrated by I. L. Pe- 
retz through the character of Berl 
Hantsies in the story “Crazy Batlan.” 
Berl Hantsies says: “I have everything, 
but what am I by myself? Neither the 
cheeks, nor the feet, nor the heart, nor 
the head, nor the soul. What then? 
Nothing...” 


but Being in something else.” 


It is this “nothing” which Parmeni- 
des, like the present-day Existentialists, 
has raised to the essence of Being, to 
seing’s final support. Thus, according 
to Parmenides, Being has a unitary ex- 
istence. No sort of Being can be di- 
vided into two, since if we should argue 
that there are two existences it would 
follow that what separates one exist- 
ence from the other is Non-being. But 
how is it possible that a thing which 
is non-existent should affect something, 
should in other words cause that one 
existence which is present to separate 
itself from that which is not present? 
For the same reasons we must also say 
that Being must also be eternal. Were 
it not eternal it would have had to 
have a beginning and an end. But how 
can Being have a_ beginning? That 
would mean assuming that before the 
beginning there was a Non-being. How 
can the Non-being be? In just the same 
way it cannot be said that Being, or 


existence, will ever end, since that 


2 John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, Adam 
and Charles Black, London, 1952, p. 178. 


would again mean that Being may be- 
come Non-being. Thus, too, Being can- 
not change, since it cannot become 
anything different from what it is. 
Being is therefore imperishable. Being 
is also unlimited and infinite. For how 
can Being have limits? Since this would 
mean that outside the limits there is 
a something which is Non-being, how 
can there be a Non-being? For the 
same reasons Being is also immovable. 
For if it could move, this would again 
mean that it must rely upon Non- 
being, upon something which is not 
to be found. 

One should not get the impression 
that Parmenides did not consider that 
things are-varied, that they change, 
are limited, move and are not eternal. 
He knew this very well. Only he re- 
garded it as a superficial impression 
given to us by the senses. Therefore he 
taught that there are two worlds, one 
the sensory world which is illusory and 
the other the rational world which is 
real and true. This division exists to 
this day in philosophy. Plato’ even 
broadened this idea. For him the real 
sun which warms us was false, the true 
reality of the sun being that which we 
can conceive rationally. He asserted 
that what is real are only the pure 
forms which are not materially con- 
stituted. Thus the identity of intellect 
and form. In other words, the real con- 
sists only of the forms that can be 
ratiocinated. 

With Parmenides’ search into the 
meaning of Being there began in phi- 
losophy a new study called Ontology. 
Aristotle was the first to spread and 
interpret this teaching. His rejection of 
Matter was less drastic. He regarded 
Form as the active reality and Matter 
as the potential reality. He was so con- 
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vinced of this division that he applied 
this measuring-rod to all phenomena. 
Thus, he held that just as the soul is 
the form and body the matter, so man 
is Form and woman is Matter; all of 
which means that Aristotle, too, thought 
in images and metaphors. 

The dispute between Heraclites and 
Parmenides proves how far two con- 
tradictory premises in philosophy can be 
defended with equal persuasiveness. It 
also proves how far the force of ab- 
straction can empty ideas of any sort 
of substantiality. For in truth they 
both agree that there is no such thing 
as Being. They only differ in the rea- 
sons for this. Heraclites says that there 
is no Being because things flow con- 
tinually and keep changing. Parmenides 
believes that in reality there is no sign 
of the “autonomy” of human reason. 
Parmenides, himself, believed that he 
spoke in the name of God.* The eterna] 
and one Being, or what the present- 
day Existentialists would call the Noth- 
ing, to him meant the same as God. 
Thus he also tried on rational grounds 
to exclude from Being the attributes 
which it was supposed to possess. Being 
has no motion, is unchangeable, un- 
limited and infinite. 

Jewish thinkers were free of such 
abstract thinking as is to be found 
among the Greeks. When they thought 
about Man’s existence in this world 
they saw it in the light of its concrete 
struggle between good and evil, be- 
tween justice and injustice. The deepest 
expression was “Teach me Thy way, 
O Lord” (Psalms, 27; 11). But Man’s 
existence was not regarded by Jewish 
thinkers as an absolute one. They all 
regarded human life as insignificant 





8 Werner Jaeger, The Theology of the Early 
Greek Philosophies. 


and evanescent. In this respect, their 
ideas were similar to those of Herac- 
lites. But on the other hand, strange 
as it may seem, the Jewish idea of God 
was almost identical with Parmenides’ 
idea of Being. Just as Jewish thought 
found in the cosmos only one absolute, 
eternal and infinite substance (God), 
so Parmenides found one absolute, eter- 
nal and infinite substance (Being). 

But how different were the Jewish 
deductions from this idea! Parmenides’ 
premise became the basis for the nihil- 
istic absolute Nothing, which today too 
is uppermost in Existentialist thought. 
The Jewish idea of the absolute trans- 
cendental substance gave Man a reéa- 
son for his existence upon the earth. 
It meant for him the source of every- 
thing which can be regarded as sacred, 
true, just and beautiful. The basis for 
this can be found in the Biblical pre- 
mise that “Man was created in the 
image of God,” 

It is most remarkable that this pre- 
mise became the ideal of all humanity. 
‘This premise is, first of all, the basis 
of Jewish ethics. It is the foundation 
upon which rests the sanctity of hu- 
man life, the justice of Man’s deeds 
and the importance of the injunction, 
which he dare not break, for “whose 
sheddeth men’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of God 
made He man” (Genesis 9; 6). 

This idea of the sacredness of human 
life applies not to any special nation, 
tribe or class. It is a law which must 
be valid for all humanity, for rulers 
as well as ruled, for the strong as well 
as the weak. There is here no difference 
between one human being and another. 
All alike bear the divine spark within 


themselves; the life and dignity of each 


one 1s equal. 
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When one compares the premise “in 
the image of God made He man” with 
other premises which have been trans- 
mitted to us by Greek philosophy, only 
then does one realize how much deeper 
and more permanent is the Jewish pre- 
mise. 

Under the term “image of God”, one 
does not, of course, intend the an- 
thropomorphic picture of God, envis- 
ioning God as having human at- 
tributes. The falsity of this was proven 
by Maimonides in the first chapter of 
his Guide to the Perplexed. Man's like- 
ness to God is the ideal concept of 
Man, for the religious as well as for 
the non-religious. Both agree that un- 
der the concept “God” or “Godliness” 
there ought be understood the source 
of everything that is creative, sacred, 
rational and ethically wholesome. No 
higher concept of sanctity has as yet 
been invented by men. 

Though Jewish thought adhered to 
the accepted rules of logic, the opinion 
still prevails that Jews lacked the abil- 
ity to think abstractly. This is also 
supposed to be one of the reasons why 
Jewish thought is not included in the 
sphere of philosophy. Did Jews really 
lack the ability to abstract? 


V 


If one accepts the conventional de- 
finition of abstraction one really cannot 
hind any room in the Temple of Phi- 
losophy for Jewish thinking. But if 
one understands the term abstraction 
in the light of modern anthropological 
research the Jewish manner of thought 
is among those modes of thinking that 
are most justified in being termed phi- 
losophy. One can say that up to re- 
cently there prevailed in philosophy 


the scholastic idea of abstraction. Ab- 
straction meant the sort of concept that 
is isolated or independent of the sub- 
ject who thinks it, while the concrete 
meant the concept of the subject him- 
self. Thus “man” is a concrete idea, 
while “mankind” is an abstract one. 

But in truth there is no difference 
between a “concrete” idea and an “ab- 
stract’” one. Without abstractions there 
can be no sort of perception or knowl- 
edge. The specifically human _ begins 
with the human ability to abstract. 
In this way, Man departs from the 
lower animals. The animal lives im- 
mersed in his own world. Man is the 
only creature that can objectivize his 
own world and stand aside from it. 
He can regard himself, like everything 
that surrounds him, as an object. 

There is thus no basis for reproving 
the authors of the Sacred Scriptures 
with the charge that they lacked a 
sense of abstraction. This is the same 
as saying that they knew no human 
language, which expresses itself through 
propositions and images, but made use 
of the emotional signs that are also 
employed by the lower animals. 

Even Yechezkel Kaufman, who is 
among the most penetrating Biblical 
scholars, sides with those who deny 
that Jews had a feeling for abstraction. 
Everywhere, says Kaufman, where God 
is mentioned in the Scriptures He 
wears a concrete form. The prophets 
see His face and hear His voice. In 
their visions they always see Him sit- 
ting on a stool, riding a cloud, etc.‘ 
Time after time, Kaufman repeats the 
thought that in the Bible there are no 
abstractions, nor even the striving for 


4Y. Kaufman, JVoldoth Ha-Emuna Ha-Yis- 
raelith, Mosad Bialik, Jerusalem, 5700, Vol. 1, 


p. 229, 
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abstraction.®> Kaufman forgets the fun- 
damental role played by the Word 
among Jews. God employs no other 
force than the Word. God speaks and 
things are created. The Word, also cal- 
led Logos, is the substantialization of 
God's creative power. No greater ab- 
straction can be imagined. That is why 
God does not appear through any con- 
crete visage, that is why He is so angry 
at those who make for themselves ‘“‘con- 
crete” gods. That, too, is the reason for 
the prohibition of “graven images.” 

Jewish thought, in short, not only 
had a sense of the abstract but the ab- 
stract was its essential creative power. 
It is only that the premise out of 
which the abstractions arose was al- 
ways a concrete condition. Jewish phi- 
losophy, in other words, had to solve 
concrete problems, not the questions 
of Being, Becoming, Time or Space 
that were discussed in Greece, but the 
solution of the vital problems of the 
origin of the universe, the origin of 
Man and of evil, and how evil could 
be abolished from the earth. 

One can imagine that the solution 
of these problems did not arrive spon- 
taneously, but only after a thorough 
searching, as we can see from the fact 
that one concept was joined to another. 
Thus, evil in the world 
from sin. And the sin (the eating of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge) 
originated in free will. There is here 
the principle of causality which is the 
foundation of correct logical think- 
ing. 

This is also proven by the variations 


originated 


that are to be found in the stories of 
Creation. It almost appears as if there 
were two different world-concepts, one 





5 Ibid. p. 226. 


which holds that the universe was cre- 
ated out of a void and the other believ- 
ing that Creation consisted only in chang- 
ing the form, matter having existed 
eternally. In part, this is a question of 
what one understands under the term 
“void.” Does it mean absolute emp- 
tiness, or is it a sort of stuff, of matter? 
The rest was created out of the earth 
or out of the waters in the seas. The 
same variation can be found in the 
story of the creation of Man. 

The essential task of Jewish thought 
was the purity of concepts and the 
solution of the problems of social liv- 
ing. Purity of concepts meant war up- 
on idol worship and dark superstition, 
such as the practice of magic and 
witchcraft. Consideration of the prob- 
lems of social living had as its task 
the eradication of evil from the earth. 
This meant that the solution of these 
problems had to be presented, not as 
theoretical propositions but as concrete 
laws which had to be obeyed. The 
ideas therefore emerged, not as reflec- 
tions but as commands. Thus, the im- 
perative character of Jewish thought. 
But does this imperative form of think- 
ing justify exclusion from the sphere 
of philosophy? Is only Jewish thought 
imperative? 


Vi 


Jewish thought expresses itself dog- 
matically in the form of an imperative 
(“thou not’), 
because it bases itself, not upon any 


shalt” or “thou shalt 
logical necessities but upon a _ super- 
natural will. Therefore, it is said, Jewish 
thought cannot be regarded as indep- 
endent, it cannot be free in its criterion, 


and thus cannot belong to philosophy. 
But this is a superficial objection. For 
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all thinking is basically dogmatic. Every- 
one who defends a truth which he thinks 
can be accepted as a universal law is dog- 
matic. Even the sceptics who have op- 
posed every deduction are dogmatic in 
their premises, because the sceptics too 
in defending their truth turn out to 
be dogmatic. 

There is, to be sure, a difference be- 
tween the naive dogmatist who accepts 
every thought as valid and the sceptic- 
al dogmatist who denies the possibil- 
ity of correct judgment. But both ex- 
tremes cannot avoid the dogmatic 
forms of perception and thinking. Psy- 
chology’s proof that we first grasp the 
dogmatic “entire” picture and then 
seek to find its elements has altered 
entirely the view of human reasoning. 
It means that when we discover some- 
thing we do not start from the first 
datum but from the last one. When 
we meet a person we do not see the 
elements of which he is composed but 
have a vision of the entire person. 
Only when we have a vision of the 
entire person do we force this vision 
dogmatically upon all the details of 
the person. If a person appears favor- 
ably to us we will interpret favorably 
the individual expressions of his char- 
acter. 

The same holds true of thinking. 
First of all, we have the consciousness 
of an “entire” premise. Once we ac- 
cept the “entire premise’ we strength- 
en it dogmatically with the aid of log- 
ic. For basically, logic is not under- 
standing in itself but rather an instru- 
ment utilized by the thinker. 

The critique by means of which 
Kant thought he could destroy dog- 
matism could also not rid itself of 
dogmatism. Kant is wonderful when 
he shows the necessity for investiga- 


ting the basis of our rationalizations, 
since only in that manner can our un- 
derstanding attain certainty. But since 
Kant’s method was based only upon 
confidence in reason his premise again 
rested on dogmatic ground. For every 
rational premise which is _ logically 
necessary and universally valid must 
be dogmatic (this logical necessity and 
universal validity is, in fact, no longer 
accepted today). 

There is, therefore, no difference be- 
tween a premise which comes in the 
form of a thesis, axiom or definition 
and one which takes the form of a 
command. The logical correctness of 
the proposition must in both cases be 
equally consistent. Were it not so, no 
one would understand them and no one 
would find any sense in them. Thus 
Spinoza’s premise that “the order and 
connection of ideas is the same as the 
order and connection of things’’® of- 
fers no better foundation than the 
Biblical premise “thou shalt not make 
unto thyself any graven image.” Both 
premises are not based upon actual 
conditions but upon pre-accepted theses 
which according to their authors, are 
undeniable. 

Spinoza bases his above-cited premise 
upon the Fourth Axiom of his Ethics, 
which states that “understanding of the 
effect depends upon understanding of 
the cause.” This means that if we dis- 
cern something we ipse facto discern its 
cause, so that basically there is no dif- 
ference between cause and effect, both 
being only two aspects of one substance. 
“Because,” says Spinoza, “the thinking 
substance and the extended substance is 
the same substance which at one time is 
conceived under one attribute and at an- 


~ 6 Spinoza, Ethics. 
7 Ibid. 
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other time under another.”? In other 
words, the substance of the things 
(wood, stone) is the same as the sub- 
stance of thought. The fact that Spi- 
noza deduces his premise out of a 
logical necessity is no proof that it is 
less dogmatic than the Biblical premise. 

Strange as it may sound, the above 
premise of Spinoza is in a certain sense 
a regression as compared with the Bib- 
lical premise. For while the Biblical 
premise refuses to find in wood or 
stone (etz veven) any sort of spirit- 
uality or divinity, Spinoza proposes to 
return to the animistic belief in the 
spirituality of material objects. 

The Biblical command against mak- 
ing graven images effected in ancient 
times a change in the idea of God and 
godliness. God is not to be found in wood 
and stone, which through magical pow- 
er permits itself to be used for good or 
for evil, but is a spirituality which 
cannot and dare not be converted into 
any sort of materiality. Though no 
ground for the purity of the God-idea 
is constantly repeated in the Scriptures 
as a leit-motif, the Jewish religion com- 
pletely severed its ties with the pagan 
world, with its concept of divinity as 
well as with its concept of holiness. 
What is sacred is no longer the things 
that are made of wood and stone but the 
idea, the verbal promise that is given 
in the contract, the oath, etc., human 
life and the freedom into which man 
is born. 

The dogmatic command against 
worshipping wood and stone is not an 
ethical imperative but a purely intel- 
lectual premise. There is a reaching 
out here for the purity of concept. But 
are the ethical imperatives of the Bible 
constructed 


differently? Cannot one 


find there, too, a striving for pure con- 


cepts? Are we justified in reducing the 
Jewish conception of God to the ethic- 
al imperatives that issue forth from it? 
In other words, is there a Jewish ethi- 
cal monotheism? 


Vil 
Those who deny that the authors of 


Holy 


phic terms regard the Jewish religion 


Scriptures thought in _philoso- 
not as cosmic but as ethical. Thus, 
there arises the notion of ethical mono- 


theism, the notion that the 


Jewish 
God is more interested in Man than 
in the Universe and that all Jewish 
ideas of the sacred and profane, truth 
and falsehood, beauty and ugliness be- 
long to the concept of righteousness. 
Thus it is thought that everything ori- 
ginated by Jews belongs to the sphere 
of morals and that Judaism, therefore, 
is not a religion but a way of life. 
This means that if one assumes, for 
instance, that the quintessence of all 
human culture is to be found in three 
concepts, that of truth and falsehood, 
good and evil and beauty and ugliness, 
then ancient Jewish culture was con- 
centrated entirely upon the one con- 
cept of good and evil. Judaism there- 
fore is a philosophy of life which bases 
itself entirely 
prohibitions. 


upon commands and 

But actually Jewish ethics is far from 
being a dry legal code. Jewish laws are 
always built upon the discernment of 
what ought to be understood by truth 
and falsehood. Thus, according to leg- 
end, evil basically originated in the 
will to be like God, who knows how 
to differentiate between good and evil 
(Genesis, 3:5). From this, one is to 
understand that God does not cause 
evil to be in the world, but that the 
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evil is caused by human sin, that is, 
by Man’s loss of the ability to judge 
between truth and falsehood. 

God 


Man's will to choose between good and 


created everything, except 
evil. Man can enjoy his freedom only 
when he thinks logically and consis- 
tently. The Prophets are always warn- 
ing Man to reflect on what he is 
about to do, to search the paths that 
lead to righteousness and those leading 
to unrighteousness, and then judge for 
himself. God does not interfere in this. 
Man’s actions are dependent upon his 
power of discernment. Jewish ethics, 
despite all its strict commandments, is 
built entirely upon the principle of 
righteousness and on how righteousness 
understood. The 

shalt thou 
16:20) is 
command to seek the truth and, when 


should be precept 
follow” 


virtually a 


“Justice, justice 


(Dueteronomy 


truth is found, to act in accordance 
with it. 

It is held that Jewish ethics is author- 
itarian, since all its precepts arise from 
God's will. But since God left the 
choice to Man, He thus modified the 
unconditional obedience to His author- 
ity. 

The best proof that Jewish ethics is 
built upon logical perception can be 
found in the Biblical precept “thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’, or 
Hillel's broadened precept “what thou 
desirest not to be done to thee, do not 
unto another.” They imply that free- 
dom of human will which Kant was 
so diligently searching for. This is not 
dictated by interests or impulses but 
by logical necessity. Neither is it dictated 
by any sort of law which may be good 
or bad for Man, since action 
makes its own law. He who does not 
do unto others what he would*not have 


such 


done unto him acts as if he were his 
own law-maker while at the same time 
obeying a universal law. 

The basis for such an egoistic, and 
simultaneously altruistic, action is only 
the rational perception that all men 
This 
adopted, does not need any concrete 
rules as to what should or shouldn't be 


are equal. principle, if it is 


done. Suffice it to know what is bad 
for me that I should not do it to some- 
one else. The effort here is not only 
an ethical but also a logical one. From 
what one knows about one’s self, one 
deduces the proper attitude to others. 
This principle also has the virtue of 
being valid not only for one people or 
one era. On the contrary, it is today 
the ideal of all peoples in all eras, 
since it teaches the individual to ob- 
jectivize others as if these others were 
himself. No greater striving for under- 
standing could exist. If in Greece the 
motto “Know thyself” led to specula- 
tive thinking, the same motto among 
Jews led to ethical action. But this 
does not render Jewish thought less 
deep and 
thought. 


universal than Greek 


That ethical problems belong to phi- 
losophic thought need hardly be shown. 
There is hardly a thinker, from ancient 
times to the present, who did not oc- 
cupy himself with ethical problems. 
But towering over all of them are 
Kant’s ideas. Kant’s main premise is: 
“Act as if you were using humanity, 
in your own person or in someone else, 
always as an end and never only as 
a means.” 

Kant thought that he thus surpassed 
the above—cited Jewish premise, since 
the criminal can say to the judge: “If 
you do not wish to be punished your- 
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self, you are not permitted to punish 
me.” Therefore the Jewish precept can- 
not be accep*ed as universal law. 

But the same criticism can very well 
be made of Kant’s premise. The cri- 
minal may say to the judge: “If you 
are punishing me you are using me as 
a means for meting out justice and 
you are not considering my dignity as 
a human being, which must always be 
an end in itself.” In what way is it more 
consistent than the Jewish premise? Why 
are Kant’s premises more justified in oc- 
cupying a place in philosophy than are 
the Jewish ones? 

As we see, there is no difference be- 
tween the Jewish premise and the phi- 
losophic ethical one. Both are equally 
based upon logical necessities and up- 
Therefore the 
Jewish ethical premise cannot be re- 
duced to belief in one God. Certainly, 


on universal validity. 


Jewish ethics is tied to monotheism. 
But this does not mean, for instance, 
that one who ceases to believe in one 
God cannot practice Jewish ethics, or 
per contra, that he who ceases to prac- 
tice Jewish ethics must cease to believe 
in one God. The ethical imperative 
has no relation to any particular belief. 
One can believe in one God and be 
possessed of an evil will and one can be- 
lieve in many gods and be possessed 
of good will. One need believe in no 
sort of gods whatsoever and still be 
animated by good will and perform 
good deeds. 

There is no such thing as “ethical 
monotheism,” just as there is no such 
thing as an “ethical polytheism.” The 
ethical imperative comes first, before 
faith. Faith is confidence, adherence, 
agreement, love, union. But over all 
this is to be found the moral con- 


sciousness or the moral judgment 


which decides whether I have enough 
confidence in God, whether I have suf- 
ficient love of God. Thus faith is al- 
ways dependent upon the moral con- 
sciousness or the moral judgment. Jew- 
ish faith is ethical, not because it is 
inspired by the unity of God but be- 
cause it rests upon good deeds. The 
belief in one God has actually noth- 
ing to do with ethics but rather with 
the sublimation of concepts. Thus, the 
unity of God is not an ethical, but a 
purely philosophical attainment. 

On the other hand, Jewish ethics is 
not based upon blind obedience or up- 
on emotional impulses. Jewish martyr- 
dom on behalf of the faith (kiddush 
ha’shem) always sprang from the con- 
sciousness of what is true and what is 
false. The heroic warfare upon idol- 
atry in all its forms was for Jews a 
logical necessity and of universal val- 
idity. Thus, too, the Jewish ethical 
precept “love thy neighbor as thyself” 
is based 


upon logical necessity and 


possesses universal validity. 
Vil 

Philosophy explains its difference 
from religion by the fact that its pre- 
mises are logically necessary and uni- 
versally valid. However, the claim re- 
mains unvalidated. The best proof of 
this is the fact that two contradictory 
premises in philosophy can be logically 
necessary and universally valid. The 
same thing occurs in religion. In re- 
ligion, too, contradictory premises can 
both be logically necessary and univer- 
sally valid. Thus, the contradictions 
that are to be found in Jewish re- 
ligious thinking do not invalidate the 
rationality of its premises. 

Jewish thought is regarded as dog- 
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matic because it is usually based up- 
on a supernatural will. But all think- 
ing is in truth dogmatic. Everyone who 
thesis must 
Fundamental logical necessity and uni- 


defends a be dogmatic. 
versal validity must also be dogmatic. 
Thus, the Biblical premise “thou shalt 
not make unto thyself any graven 
image” 


ent and free as is any other philoso- 


is as intellectually independ- 


phical idea. The fact that the form of 
this premise is a dogmatic one did not 
prevent it from becoming the main 
factor in ridding one’s self of dogmas. 
As a result of this premise, God could 
no longer be found in wood and stone 
but was changed into a spiritual prin- 
This was perhaps the greatest 
revolution which was ever effected in 
Henceforth, 
ness was ascribed not to wood and 


ciple. 


human thought. sacred- 
stone but rather to the idea, the Word, 
the human race. 

Jewish ethics is not dependent on 


belief in one God. A so-called ethical 


monotheism does not exist. Jewish 
ethics is basically grounded in logical 
perception. The percept “love thy 


neighbor as thyself’ means first of all 
“know thyself,” since it is from self- 
knowledge that one derives knowledge 
of the other person. This principle 
also possesses the advantage of being 
valid for all peoples in all ages. In 
ancient Greece the slogan “know thy- 
self’ led to speculative thinking, where- 
as among Jews the same slogan led to 
just social laws. Jewish thought is there- 
by no less deep and universal than was 
Greek thought. 

Of course, there is a Jewish mode of 
philosophy just as there is a non-Jewish 
one. Jewish thinking by devoting itself 
to vital human interests of fundamental 
import avoided the false constructivism, 
as well as the harmful conventionalism, 
which prevails in philosophy to this 
day. One fate accompanies Jewish as 
well as non-Jewish philosophical think- 
ing. Both are unable to verify the final 
grounds of their premises. The premises 
of both can therefore be subject to 
doubt. There is thus no reason for re- 
garding one mode of thinking as uni- 
versally rational and the other as not 


universally rational. 








WHAT’S AMERICAN ABOUT 
AMERICAN JEWRY?’ 


JOSEPH L. BLAU 


N°’ that the Jews of the United 
States of America have become the 
major Jewish group in Diaspora, it is 
appropriate to question the ways in 
which the cultural and religious life of 
the people of the United States have 
affected the Jewishness of the Jews of 
America. It may be too early for a defi- 
nitive answer. Although the apparent 
maximum time during which Jews have 
been in a position to be affected by 
American culture is just over three hun- 
dred years, the bulk of contemporary 
American Jewry is composed of immi- 
grants and their descendants since 1880, 
a period of only seventy five years. Even 
though a seventy-five year period may 
not be long enough to suggest a defini- 
tive answer, it is surely worth while to 
attempt to point out trends. 

I take it as proven by Jewish historiog- 
raphy that there has been such an in- 
fluence from the host-culture whenever 
in the past a Jewish group has lived for 
any considerable period of time in a 
non-Jewish environment. That is to say, 
such terms as “Babylonian Jewry,” “Span- 
ish Jewry,” “Morrocan Jewry,” and 
“East European Jewry” are not merely 
convenient geographical labels. These 
terms stand for real and specifiable dif- 
ferences in the total complex of Jewish 
belief and practice. If this is so, then 
it is proper to infer that sooner or later 
the process of differentiation must pro- 


duce “American Jewry.” The analysis 
here presented is limited to the differen- 
tiations. It asks only the question, “How 
have the patterns of American culture 
and religion been reflected in American 
Jewry?” or, in the words of the title, 
“What's American,” rather than what's 


Jewish, “about American Jewry?” 


First, we must determine whether 
there is any discernible pattern that can 
be used to define American culture and 
religion. In the usual meaning that we 
give to the word “pattern,” this question 
would have to be answered in the nega- 
tive. For by “pattern” we usually mean 
a fixed and repetitive design, prefigured 
in the mind of some designer, elaborated 
according to the formula expressed by 
the designer, and ending in the realiza- 
tion, within the limits of the materials 
used, of the designer’s intention. Neither 
culturally nor religiously does it seem 
to me that we can talk about this sort 


of “pattern” for American life. But if 


1 An earlier version of this article was pre- 
sented at the joint meeting of the American 
Jewish Historical Society and the 


Historical 


American 
Association in Washington, Decem 
ber, 1956. A later version was given the benefit 
of advice and criticism by the author's fellow- 
members of the University Seminar on Ameri 
can Civilization, Columbia University, in the 


Spring of 1957. 
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what is meant by the question is whether 
there are nameable and describable ten- 
dencies that appear and reappear, often 
when least expected, in American life, 
then I think it is fair to say that there 
are such tendencies, both in culture and 
in religion. 

Ihe outstanding recurrent trait in 
American culture seems to me to be an 
aversion approaching horror for intel. 
lectual systems. Loudly as the virtues 
of “system” are proclaimed as making 
for efhciency in business and industry, 
our thinkers have been equally vocal, 
though, as befits intellectuals, far less 
raucous, In rejecting philosophic, religi- 
ous or political systems. In this respect 
is In so many othe rs, Emerson spoke tor 
America when he asserted that “A fool- 
ish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.” For it is precisely the consis- 
tency of systematic thought that seems 
inathema to the American mind. Wheth- 
er we look to Emerson himself, or to 


leflerson, Lincoln, William 
the 


James, or 
present national administration, the 
most cursory examination makes it clea 
that all of these typical American mani- 
festations characteristically deny the in- 
tellectual value of consistency and coher- 
ence. It is this rejection of consistent 
systematic thinking that leads to what 
William James called the “open-ended- 
ness” of his own philosophy. John Kou- 
wenhoven, in a recent article in Harper's 
magazine, has traced this open-endedness 
in certain esthetic matters, like America’s 
skyscrapers, the cities that grow in Amer- 
ica, Walt Whitman's Mark 


Twain's stories and American jazz. Like 


poetry, 


sectional furniture, he pointed out, all 
these representative American achieve- 
ments are always complete, but never 


finished. 


To what Kouwenhoven said, I should 


like to add the important qualification 
that, for a large part of American cul- 
tural history, the openness has been at 
both ends. Dean Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge of Columbia University is re- 
ported to have used the image of the 
hollow tube open at both ends to de- 
scribe the nature of man. However ap- 
propriate the image may be for a theory 
of human nature, it seems to me to be 
the most completely accurate and vivid 
symbol for American thought; it is open 
both as to beginnings and as to con- 
clusions. It is not merely the case that 
American thinkers, by and large, shrink 
from rounding out the implications and 
inferences to be drawn from a limited 
set of assumptions, not merely that they 
are open-ended toward the future. The 
assumptions themselves are unlimited, 
various in origin, widely regarded as of 
equal validity, and Often mutually in- 
compatible; American thinkers are open 
toward the past as well as toward the 
future. 

In both directions, the American hor- 
ror of intellectual system has had a char- 
acteristic shall 
call these religious expressions “‘protes- 
tantism” 


religious expression. I 


and “pluralism.” The term 
“protestantism” has been adopted to de- 
scribe that movement in religion in gen- 
eral (not only in Christianity) which 
allows of a multiplicity of conclusions. 
“Pluralism” is often used as if it were 
a synonym for freedom of religion, but 
here it is used as the religious manifes- 
tation of the view that all starting-points 
are equally valid. That is to say, “plural- 
ism’ means openness as to beginnings, 
while “protestantism” means openness as 
to conclusions. What I am here calling 
“protestantism’” is what Professor Sid- 
ney Mead of the University of Chicago, 


in the context of a recent series of ar- 
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ticles on Protestant Christianity, has 
called “denominations.” In any case, 
“pluralism” seems to be the basis for 
interfaith or multifaith activity, which 
is so much more of a commonplace in 
America than anywhere else in the world 
that it might well be called the most 
characteristically American of all Amer- 
ican religious practices, while “protes- 
tantism” is the principal foundation, as 
well as the foundational principle, of 
the denominational Protestant churches, 
to the number of some two hundred and 
fifty, which are distinguished from one 
another by their drawing different con- 
clusions from the same—or indiscernibly 
different—starting points. Of recent 
times, contemporary Protestant Christian 
thought has worked out the pattern of 
the ecumenical movement which asserts 
the community of all Christian churches 
despite their differences in conclusions. 
The ecumenical movement seems to re- 
inforce the use of the term “protestan- 
tism” here to mean the denial of the 
values of consistency, or system, with re- 
spect to conclusions. 

A second major, and related, trait of 
American cultural life is a concern for 
immediate practical consequences. This 
is a related trait because it is in large 
measure the attention that Americans 
pay to immediate practical consequences 
that diverts their attention from long- 
range theoretical conclusions, and there- 
fore from a concern for consistency. This 
might be called “pragmatism” in the 
sense that William James intended, al- 
though for James the practical conse- 
quences did not have to be immediate. 
So many other people have used the 
term “pragmatism” with meanings dif- 
ferent from James’ that to use the term 
here could only lead to misunderstand- 
ing. Furthermore, what is implied by my 


calling the concern for immediate prac- 
tical consequences a major trait of Amer- 
ican cultural life is that it is pervasive. 
We do not have to look to William 
James or to recent times for evidence of 
the trait. We can find it early in the 
eighteenth century in Cotton Mather’s 
Essays to Do Good and in Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ concern for the practical fruits 
of Calvinistic “election” in his Treatise 
Concerning Religious Affections. Ben- 
jamin Franklin manifested the same 
trait in the context of secular benevol- 
ence, and many other leaders in philan- 
thropic activity have followed in Frank- 
lin’s secular path. We need look no farth- 
er than the Federalist Papers to find 
Hamilton, Madison and Jay showing 
greater concern with practical political 
consequences than with systematic politi- 
cal reasoning. Indeed, there is more of 
the “spirit of system,” however crudely 
expressed, in the anti-Federalist docu- 
ments than in the Federalist Papers; yet 
the anti-Federalist writings are all but 
forgotten, while the contribution of 
Hamilton, Madison and Jay is not only 
remembered, but even regarded as one 
of the very greatest of American contri- 
butions to theoretical political thought. 

The religious manifestation of this 
widespread and persistent American con- 
cern for practical consequences seems to 
me to be the prevalence of what, in tradi- 
tional theologians’ language, is called 
“moralism.” This might be defined as 
the tendency in religious life to evaluate 
individual conduct in terms of the rela- 
tions of man to man alone, without re- 
gard to ulterior considerations of the 
relations of men to God. In effect, this 
is to substitute more practical and im- 
mediate consequences of religious com- 
mitment for more theoretical and remote 


consequences as criteria for estimating 
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the chances of salvation. Moralism is 
reflected by the insistence on the ques- 
tion “Does N. lead a good life?” as a 
prevalent American substitute for the 
question “Does N. lead a Christian life?” 
The distinction between moralism and 
religion was well understood in Amer- 
ica in early colonial times and it is well 
understood in many parts of Europe to- 
day. The measure of the extent to which 
moralism has been carried in contem- 
porary America is that, except to pro- 
fessional theologians, the distinction be- 
tween morality and religion is today un- 
important, and virtually non-existent. 
To lead a good life, to be, as Samuel 
Hoffenstein once put it satirically: 


...kind to women, children, worms, 

To speak of God in the highest 

terms, 

To help spell words like 

“tetrahedral,” 

To show respect for a cathedral... 
is all that Americans generally mean 
by being religious. And when, as in some 
recent theologies, the ancient distinction 
is insisted upon, it is greeted as a fam- 
iliar acquaintance by other theologians, 
but it makes no sense to the American 
people. 

But for the sort of “goodness” that 
this interpretation of religion as moral- 
ism regards as essential, churches are un- 
necessary, although they may be helpful. 
A man or woman can be “good” with- 
out ever attending a church or reciting 
a prayer or receiving a sacrament. In a 
moralistic society, the churches have no 
special reason for being, no unique and 
induplicable function, and so they tend 
to duplicate the functions of other or- 
ganized groups of a social, fraternal or 
benevolent nature in order to give them- 
selves something to do, in order to jus- 


tify their existence. The churches them- 


selves subordinate their proper religious 
functions to their adopted moral func- 
tions, and thus they reinforce the already 
prevalent moralism of the society. 

Still a third pervasive trait of Amer- 
ican cultural life that merits attention is 
what might best be called its anarchism; 
because of the overtones that this other- 
wise useful word has acquired, we had 
better follow Sidney Mead and others 
in calling it “voluntaryism.” This trait 
rests on the belief that the rights of the 
individual always should take precedence 
over the rights of society; alternatively 
formulated, that an individual's duties 
to himself should always come before his 
duties to society. In order to hold such 
a belief, one must, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, accept the Jeffersonian view 
that each generation reconstitutes society 
and owes to the past no obligation to 
transmit its heritage. Where each gen- 
eration is understood as creating society 
anew, every individual has the right to 
select, out of the wide range of possible 
ways of cooperating with this fellows, 
whichever way or ways he wills. Thus 
individual will (voluntas) becomes the 
basis of association, instead of tradition 
or heritage. All association is voluntary. 

In American religious life, the volun- 
tary principle has been taken to mean 
two things. First, it has been taken as 
the principle of freedom of religion. No 
governmental agency may impose any 
sort of religious association on the pub- 
lic, nor may it coerce the individual into 
affiliation with any religious association. 
Second, and for our present purpose 
more important, it has been taken as 
the principle of freedom from religion. 
Since all association is voluntary, an in- 
dividual who does not will to associate 
with any religious group must be left to 


his isolation. Voluntaryism breaks down 
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completely if it does not provide room 
for voluntary non-association as well as 
for voluntary association, for voluntary 
non-conformity as well as for voluntary 
conformity. Here I should add that it 
is my conviction that the combination 
of these principles—voluntaryism, plural- 
ism, protestantism and moralism—is what 
makes it perfectly possible for an Amer- 
ican to shift his affiliation from church 
to church with every shift in his eco- 
nomic or social status or with every 
move from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood or town to town, and still to be 
regarded as a profoundly religious per- 
son if he leads a reasonably moral life; 
that is, if he restricts his acquisitiveness 
to conventional business channels, mar- 
ries his wives seriatim rather than simul- 
taneously, participates in some sort of 
social uplift movement and, except when 
driving his car, keeps within the limits 
prescribed by law. 


II 


Next, we must examine whether there 
is any sense in which it is legitimate 
to speak of American Jewry. To the ex- 
tent that such a term as “American Jew- 
ry” suggests a unity of belief or action, 
there is nothing that corresponds to the 
term. There are a fairly large number 
of Jews in the United States. They or 
their forebears have come to the United 
States from many different lands. In each 
of these countries of origin, there was 
developed at least one, and sometimes 
more than one, novel synthesis of tradi- 
tional Jewish belief and practice with 
the culture of the country that was their 
host. Even those Jews who came to 
America from countries that abutted on 
each other brought with them customs 
that had developed differently in their 


various host environments. These in- 
cluded such externals as customary dress 
and manners, but also went beyond ex- 
ternals to matters of religious ritual. The 
Jews from some of the larger European 
centers like Poland brought local varia- 
tions that had grown up in particular 
localities, like Warsaw or Minsk, as well 
as their generalized variations, the min- 
hag of Poland. They formed synagogues 
and social groups in America in accord- 
ance with their varying European back- 
grounds, For a generation, at least, they 
avoided what they regarded as “‘inter- 
marriage,” that is, the marriage of a boy 


of, perhaps, Polish-Jewish background 
to a girl of Lithuanian-Jewish ancestry. 


Furthermore, the Jews who came to the 
United States did not all arrive at the 
same time, and what they brought with 
them in the way of cultural baggage dif- 
fered according to the time of t.eir ar- 
rival. Jews from Germany who reached 
America in the 1830s and 1840's, for 
example, brought with them a different 
combination of Jewish and German cul- 
tural and religious ideas than did those 
German Jews who came to America in 
the 1930's and 1940's. Even the image 
of America that each group brought with 
it differed. While America was a haven 
to all these different groups, the pattern 
of American cultural and religious life 
fused differently into the synthesis that 
each group had as its original equipment 
when it landed in America. To the ex- 
tent that residues of these various cul- 
tural heritages still keep the Jews of the 
United States from becoming a unity, 
it is improper to speak of an “American 
Jewry” in this sense. 

Again, a “Jewry” can be created by 
pressure from outside the Jewish group, 


as well as by a developing unity within. 


Where, as in medieval Germany, the 
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customary law of the land provided no 
real place for the Jews, who had yet to 
be kept alive for theological reasons as 
well as for their services to commerce, 
a special niche had to be created for 
them, the so-called which 
gave the Jewish group a corporate status 


outside of the regular channels. In medi- 


Jewry-law, 


eval “status society,” a man who was not 
attached to some corporate entity was 
helpless; he was as if he did not exist. 
The special law gave a quasi-official posi- 
tion to the leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity and thus put into their hands 
an extremely valuable weapon for deal- 
ing with recalcitrant members of their 
group. Furthermore, in the late Middle 
Ages, residential quarters for Jews were, 
in many places, officially limited to an 
assigned sector of each town. In these 
ghetti, social pressure from one’s neigh- 
bors acted as a powerful stimulant to 
conformity. Here is a clear example of 


the possibility of 


creating a unified 


“Jewry” by a combination of pressures 
from outside and from inside the Jew- 
ish group. One of the meanings that 
Webster assigns to the word “Jewry” is 
as a synonym for ghetto. In the United 
States, the legal conditions to produce a 
“Jewry” in this sense have never existed; 
and although many, perhaps most, Jews 
have always chosen to live in close prox- 
imity to their fellow-Jews in American 
cities, there has never been any official 
designation of a Jewish quarter, even in 
early New Amsterdam. If in an unofh- 
cially constituted Jewish residential sec- 
tion, pressures to conformity have grown 
too uncomfortable for any individual, 
he has been able to move freely into an- 
other section and thus to rid himself 
of the incubus, 

Thus, the only remaining use of the 


term “Jewry,” one that Webster notes 


as obsolete, seems to be the most valu- 
able for our purposes; “Jewry” may be 
used as equivalent to Judaism. Judaism, 
as I have argued at length in another 
place, cannot be defined. It is basically 
not a creedal religion, and it has, there- 
fore, no normative form. It is significant 
in this connection that one important 
attempt to pin a normative form upon 
Judaism was the work of a non-Jewish 
student of comparative religion, Profes- 
sor George Foot Moore of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Since there is no creed or form 
of subscription, it might be better al- 
ways to use the word “Judaism” in the 
plural to indicate the absence of a stand- 
ard of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. Used 
in the singular, it must be taken as a 
collective term denoting the varieties of 
beliefs held and practices followed by all 
those people in a given time and at a 
given place who identify themselves as 
Jews. If we can talk about Jewry as 
meaning what Jews there and then, or 
Jews here and now, believe and do, then 
we have finally isolated a meaning for 
the word that is applicable in the Amer- 
ican context. 

It is worthwhile to insist, with Dr. 
Horace Kallen, upon the element of self- 
identification in determining who is a 
Jew, and, therefore, whose beliefs and 
practices are to come into the account 
of Jewry. If we leave the identification 
to non-Jews, then we encourage racial- 
ist criteria like the Nuremberg laws; we 
encourage the use of ethnic rather than 
religious differentiae. We cannot, on the 
other hand, leave the identification to 
“other Jews,” that is, we cannot say “A 
Jew is one who is recognized as a fellow- 
Jew by other Jews,” because prior to 
setting forth criteria of identification 
there is no one of whom we may say 


categorically “He is a Jew.” Again, we 
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should not accept the criteria set forth 
by particular synagogal groups; this 
would lead to our taking a partial view 
in place of a view of the whole. After 
all, some individuals who are very promi- 
nent and who identify themselves as Jews 
have been “excommunicated” by cer- 
tain synagogal groups. So we are left 
with but one open possibility; to ac- 
knowledge the individual's right of deci- 
sion. This seems to me to be the most 
satisfactory of all the alternatives, be- 
cause it leaves all adventitious factors 
of birth and ancestry, training and nur- 
ture out of the question, and identifies 
as Jews “them which say they are Jews.” 


lil 


Now to ask whether there is any way 
in which the two previous aspects of this 
discussion can be related to each other 
seems no longer a valid question. Given 
the interpretation of “Jewry” that has 
just been presented, to say that the pat- 
terns of American culture and religion 
are reflected in American Jewry is almost 
to assert a triviality. For if Jewry is what 
those men and women of any time and 
place who say they are Jews believe and 
practice, then it follows that their beliefs 
and practices will inevitably reflect the 
cultural and religious conditions of the 
time and place in which they live. We 
can, I think, develop a formal statement 
that will express this relationship and 
be applicable to Jews living in America 
as well as to Jews living anywhere else 
in the world. This might be expressed 
in some such form as: There are, at all 
times and places where Jews reside, two 
chief constellations of forces operating 
to shape the spiritual life of the Jewish 
people; one of these is the aggregate of 
external forces working on the Jews 
from the host-culture; the other is the 


aggregate of the internal forces of the 
varieties of Judaism brought by the Jew- 
ish group from its previous places of 
residence. The resultant of these two 
constellations of forces ultimately is a 
new variety of Judaism. On the basis of 
this formula we may take the fact of 
cultural reflection for granted and de- 
vote ourselves to seeing how the specific 
elements in American religious culture 
to which reference has been made—pro- 
tesatntism, pluralism, moralism and vol- 
untaryism—have been reflected in Ameri- 
can-Jewish life. 

Now, neither protestantism nor mor- 
alism is at all strange to Jewish life, and 
pluralism has appeared in Jewry oc- 
casionally, though it has not been a 
consistent element. In the sense in which 
the term “protestantism” is being used 
here, namely the open acknowledgement 
that a variety of religious conclusions 
may be reached from identical or closely- 
similar starting points, the Talmud it- 
self bears evidence that multiplicity of 
opinions not only occurred but also was, 
if not joyously welcomed, at least oler- 
ated, and that minority opinion was Care- 
fully preserved, just as it is in American 
Supreme Court practice. Furthermore, it 
is hard to point to any critical epoch 
in Jewish history in which sectarian divi- 
sions did not appear within Judaism as 
the institutional forms given to differ- 
ing conclusions from the same data. 
More often than is apparent in the usual 
quick survey of Jewish history, these sec- 
tarian divisions hardened into denomi- 
nations. 

It would be easy, too, to demonstrate 
that Judaism has characteristically in- 
clined to moralism rather than ecclesias- 
ticism, certainly since the destruction of 


the Second Temple, and possibly since 


the age of the Prophets. Every religious 
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movement is the institutionalization of 
a program. Where its emphasis remains 
predominantly on the program, it tends 
to be moralistic, but where its emphasis 
is markedly on the preservation of the 
institution itself, it tends to ecclesiasti- 
cism. Each of the living religions of the 
world has worked out its own balance 
of these two factors. Jewish stress has 
remained fixed for many centuries, some- 
times, perhaps, with too great an atten- 
tion to minutiae, on its program for 
living a good life. Institutional arrange- 
ments have been secondary to this pur- 
pose. One great reason for this has been 
that, from the destruction of the Temple 
until quite recent days, there has been 
no important professional class whose 
income has been tied to institutionalized 
Judaism. With no clerical class, there 
has been no seduction to ecclesiasticism. 

Thus, moralism 
have been perennial factors in Jewish 
life. As for pluralism, which, as used 
here, is the admission of the validity of 


protestantism and 


a variety of starting points, to a certain 
extent this has been forced on the Jews 
by their status as a perpetual minority 
in dispersion. Judaism has long had to 
learn the lesson of living with other 
religions so that it is not surprising 
to find that the first philosophic de- 
fense of a radical religious pluralism 
was written by a dissident Jew, Baruch 
Spinoza. In addition to this general plur- 
alistic bias, however, there have been 
certain periods in Jewish history, nota- 
bly the Hellenistic age and the Golden 
Age of Spanish Jewry, when pluralistic 
multiplicity has been a major feature 
of Jewish religious life; and there have 
been other periods in which pluralism 
did not show itself to a significant de- 
gree. 


The fact that Jewish life had mani- 


|?) 
o 


fested these traits in earlier epochs and 
in different lands meant that when, in 
the United States, a culture that sup- 
ported these traits was host to Jewry, 
the traits themselves were exaggerated, 
possibly to the point of distortion. So, 
for example, as was suggested earlier, no 
overarching unity has developed in 
American Jewry, despite a number of 
attempts during the past century. In- 
stead of unity, there has come about a 
“protestantization” of American Jewry 
into congregational bodies, each of which 
is to all intents and purposes completely 
independent of every other congregation, 
a law unto itself. By and large, these 
independent and autonomous congrega- 
tions are member-controlled; that is to 
say, whatever authority the spiritual lead- 
er may have is the result of his personal 
influence over the voting members of 
his congregation and is not in any way 
consequent upon his ordination. These 
independent synagogues are loosely fed- 
erated into denominations—Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform—but the de- 
nominational bodies have only the pow- 
er to advise, not to enforce. The worst 
threat that a denominational group can 
make is that it will expel a member 
congregation; but this must be accounted 
as a greater threat to the denomination, 
which would lose both in numerical 
strength and in income by expelling the 
member congregation, than the congre- 
gation itself, which would lose nothing 
except its right to be given the advice 
that it did not accept. 

The denominational federations are, 
therefore, very weak, and policies are, 
in practice, determined by laymen at 
the congregational level. Since Jewish 
laymen are fully as ill-informed as lay- 
men in any other religion, the decisions 
that are made are based more on the 
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laymen’s American experience than on 
their Jewish background. Furthermore, 
since the division between denomina- 
tions is, in any case, rather subtle, re- 
quiring theological training to perceive 
its nuances, and since the laymen who 
determine practice are theologically 
naive, it has become virtually impossible 
to detect any significant boundaries be- 
tween Reform and Conservative con- 
gregational practice on the one side, Or- 
thodox and Conservative on the other. 
The denominations shade off into one 
another. That there are three denomi- 
nations seems to be accidental. There 
might just as well have been only two, 
or, for that matter, there might have 
been five or six or ten. Within each of 
the present three denominations there 
is a differentiation of factional groups 
that may, in time, lead to further frag- 
mentation. There is even, to complete 
the analogy to Protestant Christianity, 
a macesnt “ecumenical” movement in 
American Jewry which, if it does not 
succeed in bringing about a _broader- 
than denominational unity of congrega- 
tions, does at least bring together the 
rabbis who are officially attached to the 
various denominations within a certain 
geographical area. That this is the form 
of the American 
movement is particularly interesting in 
view of the historical fact that the sep- 
aration of the Orthodox and Conserva- 


Jewish ecumenical 


tive denominations came about because 
the founding fathers of American Ortho- 
dox Judaism refused to recognize the 
ordination of rabbinical graduates of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

In large measure, then, both the for- 
mation of denominations and the blurr- 
ing of denominational lines is to be at- 
tributed to lay control of the synagogues 


in the United States. Lay control is not, 


however, a novelty in American Jewish 
life. It is a trait that has long been evi- 
dent in European Jewry situations, es- 
pecially among Jews of Sephardic back- 
ground. Lay control is also a feature of 
many varieties of Protestant Christian- 
ity. The laws of many of the states in 
the United States on the incorporation 
of religious groups are so drawn as to 
encourage lay control. In addition, lay 
control suggests the application of dem- 
ocratic practice in the realm of religious 
organization. Again we find that a dom- 
inant tendency in American life has re- 
inforced a trait already present in Jew- 
ish life and produced as a consequence 
an extreme and very tenacious trait in 
American Jewry. 

If we now turn our attention to mor- 
alism, we find a situation that closely 
parallels what we have found with re- 
spect to “protestantism.” Judaism has, 
as we noted before, long inclined to- 
ward moralism. Through most of Jew- 
ish history, however, this tendency has 
expressed itself through the synagogue 
or its communal adjuncts. If there was 


‘ 


any group of the “unsynagogued,” it was 
composed of those who no longer re- 
garded themselves as Jews. In American 
life, where moralism has been extended 
to the point where it might claim status 
as a denomination among other denom- 
inations (in the form of Ethical Cul- 
ture, for example) and where moralism 
has infected even the most ecclestiasti- 
cally-oriented of the churches, moralism 
among Jews has developed even farther. 
Many of the unsynagogued—a group that 
begins to show itself in America in the 
mid-eighteenth century—regard them- 
selves not merely as Jews, but even as 
good Jews, and are so regarded by oth- 
ers as well, because they devote them- 


selves to “good causes.” Some of these 
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causes are within Jewish life—Jewish 
hospitals, Jewish education, Zionism or 
anti-Zionism, the defense against anti- 
Semitism, the Jewish labor movement, 
and other such activities. For these at 
least a tenuous connection with Jewry 
can be found, and therefore at least a 
minimal justification can be adduced for 
the Jewishness of the participant, even 
where support of these causes is com- 
bined with forthright opposition to rit- 
ual and ceremonial law and with con- 
stant attacks on the synagogues and their 
functionaries. But other “good Jews” of 
this moralistic variety may devote their 
efforts to causes that have no direct in- 
volvement with Jewry in any way what- 
soever—scouting, or fresh air camps, o1 
inter-racial integration, or slum clear- 
ance, or aid for victims of multiple scler- 
osis—all worthy causes, unquestionably, 
but without a shred of Jewish content. 
If anyone should be presumptuous 
enough to ask why activities of this sort 
should prove the participant a Jew, and 
a good Jew, too, the defense that would 
be offered would be that the participant 
was “inspired” by Jewish ethical ideals 
in his loyal devotion to the cause. Pres- 
umably, too, the more prominent the in- 
dividual concerned, the more likely it 
would be that this defense would be of- 
fered and accepted. 

Thus far, what we have discussed is 
the moralism of the unsynagogued. 
There is also a moralism of those who 
still retain membership in the synagogues 
but attend worship only on rare occa- 
sions, perhaps on the most important 
Holy Days or when there is a memorial 
service. Many of this type are nominally 
members of Orthodox synagogues—the 
“unobservant orthodox,” they were call- 
Marshall 


gogues have expanded their social pro- 


ed by Sklare. As the syna- 


grams, they have provided new outlets 
that may ultimately destroy their cen- 
tral religious function. For, after all, the 
man who has attended a Zionist meet- 
ing at his synagogue on Monday eve 
ning, a Men’s Club meeting on Tuesday 
evening, an Anti-Defamation League 
meeting on Wednesday evening, and a 
meeting to plan a new gymnasium for 
the religious school on Thursday eve 
ning is likely to greet Friday evening 
with relief and to regard it as a heaven 
sent opportunity to stay home and catch 
up on family affairs, and Saturday morn 
ing as a chance to wash his car and do 
other chores around the house and gai 
den. Such a man has become, or re 
mained, a synagogue member, but his 
true afhliation is with Jewish moralism, 
not Jewish religion. 

For all that has been said, the key to 
understanding American Jewry as an 
emergent variety lies in the concept of 
voluntaryism. One of the four traits that 
have been mentioned, voluntaryism is 
the only novel factor, unknown in Jew 
ish experience prior to Jewry’s Ameri- 
can sojourn, contributed by American 
culture to Jewish life. In respect to the 
other three traits, American culture was 
described as reinforcing an already exist 
ing trait of Jewry. Voluntaryism, or the 
idea that a man’s religious afhliations are 
his own concern and not the business ol 
the community, is now fairly common 
in Europe. This was not the case in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Then voluntaryism was a nov- 
elty of the American scene. Even when 
the concept was accepted in certain parts 
of Europe, Western Europe was the first 
to be affected. Since the bulk of later 
Jewish immigration to the United States 
came from Eastern Europe, an environ- 


ment of voluntaryism was a novelty to 
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practically all Jews at the time of their 
arrival in America. 

Essentially, what voluntaryism has 
meant to the individual Jews is that his 
civil status, whether as a citizen or as a 
wage-earner, has been made independent 
of his Jewish ties. He has political rights 
because he is a man, not because he is 
a Jew. Officially, at least, his economic 
position is his by virtue of his common 
humanity and his unique abilities, rath- 
er than because of his particular Jewish- 
ness. In some professions, he still does 
come under a quota system; but it is 
not a governmental numerus clausus. 
The quota system has no official sanc- 
tion and, in some instances, must be ex- 
pressed by indirection in order to avoid 
official recrimination. In short, volun- 
taryism has proved to be the capstone 
of Jewish emancipation, for it has eman- 


cipated the Jews of America from any 
necessary connection with Jewry. If a 
Jew in America supports Judaism, he 
does so because it is his will to do so; 
if he does not support Judaism, his will 
is again his law. Pluralism, protestan- 
tism and moralism are live religious op- 
tions for the American Jew because vol- 
untaryism has made him completely in- 
dependent of synagogue control. That 
he has exercised his option of voluntary- 
ism is indicated by the discrepancy be- 
tween Jewish population and synagogue 
membership wherever in the United 
States accurate figures are available. Vol- 
untaryism primarily, and secondarily the 


re-emphasis on pluralism, protestantism 
and moralism are the forces shaping the 
American Jewish group into an Ameri- 
can Jewry made in the reflection of 
American cultural and religious patterns. 








THE WORK OF EDMOND FLEG— 
THROUGH THE RHYTHM OF NUMBERS 


ANDRE NEHER 


I' has been frequently remarked that 

Edmond Fleg’s work is the key to an 
understanding of his personality in that 
it represents the complete realization of 
the conformity of an idea with the in- 
most nature of the spirit. His work, how- 
ever, is so rich that there is an infinite 
variety of ways of grappling with it. We 
should like here to perform an original 
experiment. This will in no way affect 
the classic portrait which capable and 
competent literary critics have already 
drawn of Fleg; but it will permit us 
to distinguish in Fleg’s spiritual phy- 
sioenomy between form and structure 
on the one hand and depth and con- 
tent on the other. We propose to exam- 
ine the numbers which Fleg utilized in 
the composition of his work. These will 
enable us to scrutinize the very nature 
of his ideas and his person and allow 
us to verify once more that Fleg’s uni- 
verse is at all points a balanced and har- 
monious one. 

It seems to us neither artificial nor 
absurd to examine the numerical struc- 
ture of the work of a man who is so in- 
formed about the wisdom of Jewish mys- 
ticism, so respectful towards it, and, in 
a very conscious sense, so close to it. 
Now, according to the teachings of Jew- 
ish mysticism, numbers indicate rhythm, 
and the choice of either parallel rela- 
tionships or uneven disagreements is not 
an arbitrary one—it signalizes a drama, 


either peaceful or stormy. When it re- 
curs with insistent frequency and force, 
one can be certain that this drama bears 
the authentic characteristics of the work. 

One important number stands out in 
Fleg and frames his ideas: the number 
seven, around which he constructed his 
poetic work, Ecoute Israél (Hear, O Is- 
rael). With the deliberation of an ar- 
chitect who traces on the blank page 
the true contours of the imaginary edi 
fice, the poet decided, while composing 
the first verse of his epic, that it would 
number seven books. This occurred in 
the days of Péguy, at the very beginning 
of Fleg’s literary career. The miracle con- 
sists not only in the fact that the poet 
succeeded in carrying out his early plan 
by effectively drafting the seven areas of 
his poem, but that he carried it out in 
absolute conformity with his initial proj- 
ect, with no regrets along the way, and 
that, if some modifications did occur 
through successive editions, they con- 
cerned only details of poetic style, in no 
way affecting the fundamental structure 
of the books, which are seven in num. 
ber in the complete edition of 1954— 
just as they were in the poet’s imagina- 
tion in 1913. Therein lies a remarkable 
fact whose spiritual significance seems to 
us the more wonderful because Ecoute 
Israél covers nearly the entire creative 
life of the poet. Thus, the first lines are 
the first exercises of an adolescent; the 
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last, those of an octogenarian. One is 
reminded of Goethe, whose Faust was 
also both companion and nourisher of 
his inspiration throughout his long life. 
But Faust JI was not in the brain 
of the student from Leipzig; it sprang 
from the inadequacies and defects of 
the drama which originally had to keep 
within bounds of Faust J. In Fleg’s case, 
on the contrary, the work, which is coter- 
minous with his life, is organized “in 
the form of a beginning;” it is in bud 
at the very start and it develops and 
opens up in accordance with the law 
imposed at the beginning—the law of 
Seven. 

What is this law? Let us not be lured 
by the commentaries which the poet him- 
self offers and which are only tentative 
efforts to circumscribe the nature of the 
law. “The complete series of Ecoute Is- 
raél will comprise seven books, evoked 
by the seven great Jewish festivals: Pass- 
Weeks, New Year, 
Tabernacles, Lots and 


over, Atonement, 
Sabbath:” the 
poet’s preface thus described the work 
which was about to be born. Would the 
Jewish holidays express the nature ol 
the Seven? But why the Feast of Lots 
and not the Feast of Lights or the Re- 
joicing in the Law? There is something 
unclear, indefinite, in this interpreta- 
tion. The poet also describes his project 
when he is midway through it as fol- 
lows: “The poems are divided into seven 
books, evoked by the seven great Jewish 
festivals, and grouped in three volumes 
which can be read separately. They bor- 
row their titles from the best known He- 
brew prayer: ‘Hear, O Israel... the 
Eternal is our God... the Eternal is 
One!’” But this attempt to have the 
Three prevail over the Seven (we shall 
shortly deal with the presence of the 
Three in Fleg’s scheme) likewise hits a 
snag. The prayer continues: Thou shalt 
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love the Eternal ...; just like the Shema, 
the nature of the poem is revealed by 
the fact that it follows the law that 
“Three plus Four equals Seven.” De- 
cidedly the commentaries and the glosses 
neither add to nor substract from the 
irreducible allure of the Seven which is 
finally revealed in the definitive edition 
—stripped, solitary, naked: Book I, Book 
Il, Book III, up to Book VII. 

Actually, the holidays and the pray- 
ers are only variations on the funda- 
mental theme of Seven that Fleg intro- 
duces into the story of the Jewish past 
and which means: will and power of 
creation. Just as in the beginning the 
Eternal was already able to see his sev- 
enfold vision arranged and completed, 
so man possesses the power to create, or 
rather to recreate. Such is the power of 
the Seven marked by Jewish tradition 
—a restorative and redemptive power 
which makes each person a partner of 
God, necessary for the restoration to the 
universe of the Sabbath peace that Evil 
has shattered. It is this power that Ed- 
mond Fleg intends to confer upon the 
Jewish people when he sings their story 
to the rhythm of the Seven. In the in- 
flexible but productive architecture of 
his ideas the story of the Jews becomes 
that of a messianic people. Each event 
in this story becomes part of the chain 
of redemptive acts through which uni- 
versal history achieves its aims. That this 
is Fleg’s real purpose and that it is not 
a matter of being—with Promethean self 
conceit or pagan artistic insolence—an- 
other God and of remaking from below 
a history poorly made on high, is clearly 
indicated by the commentary: in the 
cycle of holidays the Sabbath is placed 
not at the beginning (as a_ physical 
chronology of the universe might sug- 
gest) but at the end, as required by the 


eschatological metaphysics of messian- 
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ism. The Sabbath is not a source but 
a pinnacle. It is not a question of trav- 
eling again the path traversed by God 
but of orienting human ways to the 
point where their arrogant encounters 
will realize the world’s fullness... at the 
crossing of the two voids whence every 
road branches—the final echo of the sim- 
ple Jewish truth which the poet in- 
scribed at the head of his very first poem: 
the world depends upon the Righteous. 

But it would be a misjudgment of 
the import of the nostalgia of the Seven 
to reduce it to an artistic inspiration. A 
poetic work is not merely a man’s crea- 
tion; it 7s the man himself, who expresses 
therein his actual and palpable nature. 
How much more so in the case of a poe- 
tic work like Fleg’s, which throughout 
his life ceaselessly calls the poet with a 
relentless and fanatical persistence to 
confront the Seven and to struggle with 
it until victory is achieved! This con- 
test was carried on by Fleg not only for 
the sake of the object he was fashioning 
while his inspiration was flowing—and 
which was the story of his people; he 
assumed it because he was himself smit- 
ten with the power of the Seven and 
was eager to stake out a claim to his 
own share of it, in an effort at once 
generous and vigorous. His fascination 
with the Seven—the very heart of Fleg’s 
poetical work—thus enables us to dis- 
cover a fundamental aspect of his spir- 
itual beirge. If this man returns so fre- 
quently and tirelessly to the framework 
of the Seven; if foundation, outline, 
rough draft and final luminous form are 
filled with it, it is because this man pos- 
sesses an indomitable redemptive in- 
stinct. Edmond Fleg is one of the Right- 
eous, one of the Zaddikim, on whom de- 
pends the world. The powerful direc. 


tions of his life which morally and po- 


litically guided him to the side of the 
Good (or rather, the Better); the effec- 
tiveness of his activities before, during 
and after the war in so many Jewish or- 
ganizations—an effectiveness amazing in 
an idealist but whose secret is inherent 
in the force of action which this man 
breathes into the Idea; 
tagion of 


the radiant con- 
hands which remain clean 
without ever being inactive: all these 
traits which compose the classic portrait 
of Edmond Fleg, bringing out in relief 
his spiritual personality, are revealed in 
the efforts put forth in his Ecoute Israél 
to interpret and embody the redemptive 
power of the Seven. 

There is, however, another number 
which rises from Fleg’s work: Three. We 
saw it appear in the course of the poetic 
epic, to be immediately re-absorbed in 
the Seven. The attempt to arrange 
Ecoute Israél in three parts was a tem- 
porary one; it pointed out, at any rate, 
that even at the level of poetic creation, 
at the level especially of a creation which 
tended to encompass an entire life in a 
single effort, the Three manifested its 
presence and found its way,’ if only mo- 
mentarily, into the global theme of re- 
demption. The Three characterizes the 
truly spiritual work of Fleg: it is the sign 
of his philosophic quest, of the restless- 
ness of his faith. Open any one of Fleg’s 
writings which he modestly calls Essays 
and which contain the main point of 
his doctrine, the substance of his mes- 
sage as a religious thinker, and you will 
find the Three. There are three stages 
in Why I Am a Jew: Israel lost, Israel 
restored, Israel perpetuated. There are 
three titles in /srael and I: Why | am a 
Jew, My Palestine, God 1936. There are 
three chapters in The World that God 
Inhabits: unity received, unity shattered, 
unity restored. There are three nameless 
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epochs in We Who Hope. It would be 
slanderous of Fleg’s spiritual sense to see 
in this stress only a writer’s artifice or 
submission to an esthetic rule of three. 
Something much more profound and se- 
rious consciously or subconsciously com- 
pels this religious Jewish thinker of the 
twentieth century to return to the Three 
whenever he undertakes to state an idea 
at the precise moment at which he must 
express it. To be sure, there is first of 
all the need to dissociate himself from 
the False-Three of our age, the need to 
escape the temptation of the threefold 
idols of our century. Prevented by the 
fundamental purity of his nature to close 
his eyes or to put on blinkers, Fleg, in 
order to dissociate himself from, and to 
reject and abjure them, boldly attacks 
the delusive Three which have, today 
more than ever before, their churches, 
their priests and their faithful: the con- 
ventional and sterile academicism of tri- 
partite propositions, the impassioned 
but dangerous fascination of the tripli- 
cate theses of Hegelian and Marxist dia- 
lectic, the idolatrous 
seductiveness of the Christian Trinity. 
There is no single work of Fleg which 
does not parry the apparent grandeur 
and the actual slavery of these three- 
faced idols. And the spiritual combat 
waged by Edmond Fleg is partially sum- 
med up in this victorious effort of be- 
ing, in the twentieth century, a writer 


flamboyant but 


of national and world fame without be- 
ing academic; a man of action without 
being a Marxist; a believer without be- 
ing a Christian. 

I say “partially,” because it is only a 
question of beating a retreat with regard 
to forces that the thinker wishes to recog- 
nize in order to be better able to chal 
lenge them. The other part of the com- 


bat is positive. It consists in giving the 


Three its rightful fame, both Jewish and 
universal, and in bringing the Three to 
its pure and authentic theological con- 
clusion: that of the True—not man-made 
—God, Free—not a prisoner of history, 
One—not a split personality. 

Despite appearances, however, the sig- 
nificance of the Three is neither doc- 
trinaire nor dogmatic. It is not, we think, 
the theological schema presented in The 
World that God Inhabits which reveals 
the true dimensions of Fleg’s Three. The 
drama is not essentially that of the cos- 
mos which Fleg harmonizes with the per- 
spectives of Jewish mysticism and which 
he tried to subordinate, we feel, to the 
Seven of his poetic works rather than to 
the Three. The drama is in Fleg him- 
self, in this man and in this Jew whom 
destiny placed at the borders of unbelief 
and faith, of assimilation and loyalty. It 
is the Pascalian drama, whose atmos- 
phere and manner are met with again 
so strikingly in Why I Am a Jew, in Is- 
rael and I and in We Who Hope. Like 
Pascal, Fleg has known the anguish of 
the hollow soul, the misery of the Jew 
without Judaism. And the faith is 
warped in him, undergoing a staggering 
transformation. Only the soul has not 
changed whatsoever; it has not turned 
from wretchedness to perfect happiness. 
Pascal's spiritual universe requires two 
dimensions, intersected by a cross and a 
night of ecstasy. Fleg’s universe requires 
Three. Pascal's spiritual flame stands 
erect, like a tall taper, its refulgence di- 
viding a universal midnight into two 
equal parts. Fleg’s flames, on the right 
and on the left, in the front and in the 
rear, move, like those of the Menorah 
in the Temple, towards a third dimen- 
sion-to-come, central and superior. Israel 
lost and Israel restored, misery and hap- 


piness, are reunited and joined in the 
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prospect of a new journey. This is Fleg’s 
messianism as well as his pluralism. His 
transformation was not achieved over- 
night but extends over all of life, dis- 
covering in each new moment of history, 
in each new suggestion of things and 
ideas, a reason for growth and achieve- 
ment. Enlightenment comes in many 
flashes. Each touch becomes meaningful 
and useful. Once more the image of a 
Menorah obtrudes itself; but it is par- 
ticularly the Hanukkah Menorah, with 
its rising lights growing in number 
from evening to evening, which carries 
the Jew to ever greater refulgence. No 
single event in Jewish history, past or 
present, no single word inscribed in a 
Jewish text, no single idea born in a 
Jewish mind, no single rite hallowed in 
a Jewish community, no single ideal 
created by a Jewish soul—nothing Jew- 
ish is unimportant to Fleg, but nothing 
is either definite or final. For Fleg is the 
great anthologist of Judaism. It is not 
so much his ability as a scholar which 
caused him to translate, edit and present 
Jewish texts and make three revisions of 
his Jewish Anthology. It is rather the 
desire to compose with the Jewish ele- 
ments, which became part of him as he 
rediscovered them, a vast, precious and 
fertile repertory which enables the Jew 
to converge all things towards that third 
dimension which germinates within what 
is already known to us but which will 
begin to grow, new and unrecognizable, 
and enable the Jew to carry out his role 
of proclaimer of the future, of messianic 
pioneer, of intoner—from the depths of 
distress—of the New Song. 

This New Song was intoned in the 
midst of the World War which ravished 
his two sons and six millions of his 
brothers. The words which he pro- 
nounced then were joined together in 


1945 in fifteen links—a new and revived 
number, Because, among the diverse 
meanings of which this Fifteen can boast 
by virtue of its complexity, a single one 
stands out in Jewish tradition: that of 
beginning anew. On the Fifteenth of the 
first month and the Fifteenth of the sev- 
enth, man begins once more the appren- 
ticeship of his miserable and stripped 
existence; he breaks the bread of afflic- 
tion, dwells in the tent of frailty and, 
emerging from the exposure of his soul 
to chaos, regains both freedom and 
peace. It is also known to whom Jewish 
tradition confides the difficult task of 
inquiring about this impact of the Fif- 
teenth and of asking why this night—the 
night of the Fifteenth—is different from 
all other nights. It is the child’s task. 
Thus the Fifteen of Edmond Fleg’s New 
Song is the symbol of childhood, of 
youth, of the creative youthfulness which 
he hopes to find in every moment of our 
lives! 

By youthfulness is meant not only this 
psychic and moral detachment in behalf 
of the young which has permitted Fleg, 
to a ripe old age, to remain the spiritual 
leader of one of the most effective and 
deserving youth movements among 
French Jews, but that alertness, so char- 
acteristic of youth, which prevents stale- 
ness, corruption, dry rot—death itself. 
Childhood dwells in a bloom, in a nour- 
ishing sap which rises to promise and 
fulfillment. Childhood carries the power 
to excel and the assurance of the future. 
In a word, childhood is hope—a virtue 
central to Fleg’s thinking. It is neither 
chance nor cause for regret that Fleg’s 
most powerful philosophic work, the 
novel entitled The Child Prophet, is the 
story of adolescent crisis. Together with 
Bernanos and Saint-Exupéry, Fleg is one 
of the few writers who perceived in 
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childhood the leitmotif of our age. Des- 
tiny has called upon Fleg to give this 
theme its dramatic interpretation. 
Where, in Bernanos, childhood is con- 
fined to the literary work and has no 
apparent hold on life (is this not for 
the Christian thinker a paradise of in- 
nocence irretrievably lost?); where, in 
Saint-Exupéry, the Little Prince and the 
Grand Caid of Citadel are contempo- 
raneous, since both were created in 1943 
and thus mark the dialectic poles be- 
tween the marvel of youth and the wis- 
dom of maturity, Fleg has simultaneous- 
ly lived and related the same story to 
three different youths: to himself in the 
period of The Child Prophet; to his son 
in the plan of the two editions of Why 
I Ama Jew which ranges from childhood 
to premature death; to his grandson who 
will never see life but to whom, the un- 
known, we are all joined in an indivisi- 
ble and perpetual childhood—We Who 
Are Hopeful! Childhood, lost for Ber- 
nanos, surmounted by Saint-Exupéry, is 
eternal in Fleg. 

Gift of eternal youth: more than the 
finesse of the poet, the talent of the ar- 
tist, the intelligence of the thinker is 
this permanent and artless sensitiveness 
to the positive universe of the positive 
man who first encounters Flee. Whether 
through the intimacy of the Flower Mar- 
ket or through impersonal contact with 
the pages of one of his books, Edmond 
Fleg opens his arms and welcomes you. 
You think you have discovered a writer, 
but it is he who discovers you, aston- 
ished that he has not known you earlier, 
that he has not known you intimately 


enough. There is no psychological cu- 
riosity in this seizure on the part of the 
reader or listener; there is no violence 
in this spell; but an invitation to jour- 
regions unknown of 


ney together in 


friendship and wisdom, to proceed to 
the unexplored of which you are both 
subject and spectator. There is in Fleg’s 
temperament and work a sense of shar- 
ing which explains why whoever ap 
proaches him is charmed with his kindli 
ness and whoever reads him feels that 
the page he is reading was especially 
thought and written for him. Essential 
ly Fleg is blessed with the gift of won 
der: his youthfulness is the fruit of this 
gift. 

For that reason the drama of The 
Child Prophet had to limit itself to the 
four cubits of a youthful soul because 
it is in the domain of wondering child 
hood that time reckons with eternity. 
That is why the New Song had to con- 
form to the mystery of the Fifteen, which 
welcomes eternity—not an eternity petri 
fied but an eternity alive and awake, an 
eternity that is resurrected with each 
dawn, an eternity of the Eternal offering 
youth youth’s ideals! There is no more 
fitting conclusion to Edmond Fleeg’s 
thoughts than that of the New Song 
which was foreshadowed in its introduc 
tory plan, a conclusion which proclaims 
with youthful assurance and _ hope: 
Everything is possible! Be creative fon 
God, in the glory of the Three. Be crea- 
tive with God, in the generosity of the 
Seven. Be creative like God, in the youth- 


fulness of the Fifteen. May this creative 


ness be with you always! 








TISH’AH B’AV TO-DAY 


ELIEZER LIVNEH 


Ss" the summer of 1948, a question 
has hovered over the observance of 
the Fast of Av. For the first time in over 
eighteen centuries, this day of mourning 
for the destruction of Jerusalem found 
a State of Israel, tree and independent. 
Whereupon people were heard to ask— 
and still do ask—“Ought we really con- 
tinue to mourn, as in years gone by? Has 
not the basic reason for observing this 
Day of Memorial been nullified by the 
rebirth of Israel?” 

For the completely traditional Jew, of 
course, the question does not arise. For 
him, nothing has happened to alter the 
nature of the day. The Temple has not 
been rebuilt—indeed, we are now even 
barred from the Wailing Wall—and the 
restoration of the beth ha-mikdash is 
after all a prerequisite for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Davidic kingdom, which 
represents the only true national redemp- 
tion. But for those among us who are 
not traditional literalists, the events of 
our day do pose the question, and it 
seems to demand an answer. 

Need the answer really be a new one? 

On the first Tish’ah B'Av after the 
liberation, I tried to observe an ancient 
custom of the day—“to read an unfami- 
liar passage.” The point of the custom 
is to avoid study for pleasure, even as 
one avoids other pleasures on the day 
of sadness. So I turned to the Book of 
Zachariah—and came across the very 
question that seems so new to us. It hap- 


pened in the days of King Darius of 


Persia, when the exiles had returned to 
Judah “from the East country, and from 
the land of the West.” Jerusalem had 
been rebuilt, and the return to Zion was 
in full swing. Then it was that messen- 
gers from Beth-El came up to Jerusalem, 
and this was the question they asked: 
“Shall 1 weep in the Fifth Month 
as I have done these many years?” (Zach. 
6:3) 


“es 8 @ 


The answer given by the prophet is 
both rational and incisive, and it has a 
very modern ring. He is ready to do 
away not only with the fast of the Ninth 
of Av, but also with those other fasts 
which are of politico-national origin— 
with the Third of Tishri, the Tenth of 
Teveth, and the Seventeenth of Tam- 
muz. For God does not want people to 
afflict themselves, but rather to fuifill 
ethical and commandments. 
“When ye fasted, did ye at all fast unto 
Me, even unto Me? And when ye eat 
and when ye drink, are ye not they that 
eat and they that drink?” (ibid, 5-6). 
Not the fast is the main thing; the main 
thing is to live up to “the words which 
the Lord hath proclaimed by the former 
prophets.” These were familiar words: 
“Execute true 


social 


judgment, and show 
mercy and compassion every man to his 
brother; and oppress not the widow, nor 
the fatherless, the stranger, nor the poor; 
and let none of you devise evil against 
his brother in your heart... and love 
no false oath; for all these are things 


that I hate”. (6:7, 9, 10. 8:19) 
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The implication is that if the people 
adhere to these moral imperatives (to 
which the prophet later adds the love 
of peace) then the state will stand firm, 
“Jerusalem inhabited in prosperity, and 
the cities round about her, and the 
Then 


there need be no fear of destruction, nor 


South, and the Lowland.” (7:7). 


any reason for mourning; then indeed 
will the fast-days be transformed into 
“joy and gladness, and cheerful seasons.” 
(7:19) 

Apparently, then, the prophet Zachar- 
iah permitted the abolition of the fast; 
but the people refused to accept his 
ruling. As we know, the Ninth of Av 
remained a day of national mourning 
all through the period of the Second 
Commonwealth, and gained an even 
stronger hold towards the end of the pe- 
riod. It was as though the folk sensed 
the impending doom, and braced itself 
in advance to meet it. 

We can see how correct was this deci- 
sion taken by the Men of the Great As- 
sembly and their followers. They pene- 
trated to the heart of the matter. Tish’ah 
B’ Av, in their view, had been established 
as a day of mourning and sorrowful re- 
flection before the destruction of the 
First Temple—nay, even before it was 
built. For the day brings a sorrowing 
not merely for the sacred house laid 
waste, but also for the spiritual disin- 
tegration in the hearts of the people; 
a decay that preceded the physical de- 
struction, and was indeed its cause. This 
was a fast not only for the ramparts of 
Jerusalem, breached and overthrown, 
but also for the soul of Israel, flawed 
and broken, long before the enemy 
stormed through the stone walls of the 
Holy City. 

Two aspects come together on this day 
—memorial and admonition; sorrow for 


the punishment of grave national sin, 


and the resolve, by means of spiritual 
purification, to avoid its recurrence. In 
this context, chronological sequence be- 
comes blurred; historical events are 
transformed into signs and symbols. The 
timelessness of eternal values is discern- 
able through the interstices of history’s 
web, as in all the feasts and fasts of 
Judaism. The sorrow and the apprehen- 
sion gain relevance contemporary with 
every generation, as if to say: it depends 
on us whether the destruction will be 
transformed into rebirth, or whether the 
beloved land will be once again laid 
waste, 

Just what are these flaws in the soul 
of the people which carry the seed of 
potential national catastrophe? Perhaps 
we shall find indications by examining 
the midrashic traditions associated with 
Tish’ah B'Av. 

The first context in our sources where 
this bitter day appears concerns the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness. They hankered 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt, they went 
a-whoring after the golden calf—and suf- 
fered their due punishment. Having 
proven themselves unworthy of freedom 
and its constructive tasks—unprepared for 
responsibility, unfit to establish the king- 
dom—they were condemned by God to 
die in the desert. The entire “generation 
of the wilderness” was barred from the 
Promised Land. Now let us turn to the 
Agaddah: “On the eve of every Tish’ah 
B'Av, during all those years while Is- 
rael was in the wilderness, Moses would 
send forth a courier, proclaiming: “Go 
forth and dig! Then the cry was heard 
throughout the camp: ‘Let the living be 
separated from the dead!’ And when the 
people looked around, they found their 
number decreased by fifteen thousand. 
And so from year to year, until the en- 
tire six-hundred thousand of the Exodus 


were gone....”” The implication is that 
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Tish’ah B’Av was already established as 
a day of mourning, of punishment and 
admonition—even then, in the early 
morning of Jewish history, before there 
was a kingdom with its capitol at Jeru- 
salem. 

One other event in the wilderness be- 
came connected in the Jewish mind with 
this day of sadness. When the spies re- 
turned to the Israelite camp with their 
terrifying tale of Canaanite might, and 
brought their evil report of the land, 
saying “It is a land which devours its 
inhabitants—then all the congregation 
lifted up their voice and cried; and the 
people wept that night... saying, ‘Were 
it not better for us to return to Egypt?’ ” 
(Numbers 12:32; 14:1, 3). To which the 
sages add: “That night was the night of 
Tish’ah B'Av. Said the Holy One, Blessed 
be He: “They weep this night without 
cause; therefore shall I give them cause 
to weep this night throughout their gen- 
erations.’ ” 

According to this interpretation, the 
spiritual failings of the people antedated 
by far not only the destruction of then 
Tempel and the break-up of their State, 
but even the building of their Temple 
and the establishment of their State. It 
is a kind of everlasting peril inhering 
in the very soul of the nation, in former 
days as in latter times. The spiritual 
awareness of the special quality of the 
land of Israel becomes eclipsed from 
time to time, and this beclouds the lov- 
ing desire of the people to be at one 
with her. Consequently, the heroic drive 
to possess her evaporates, and the lively 
imagination of the people turns a somer- 
sault. Ordinary villagers look like “sons 
of Anak”; chaff in the wind is made to 
appear as “men of stature.” 

Petty weeping thus impairs the rela- 
tionship of the people to the land, even 


as petty hatred later shatters the pillars 
of the state. Say the sages: “Why was 
the First Temple laid waste? Because its 
community suffered from three fatal 
flaws: idolatry, adultery and bloodshed. 
But why then was the Second Temple 
destroyed—after all, its people studied 
the Torah, and observed the command- 
ments, and performed deeds of kindness? 
But its people had another flaw—the 
prevalence of baseless hatred among 
them. From this we learn that unreason- 
ing hatred is an evil equal to all the 
other sins put together.” 

In dealing with the last days of the 
Second Commonwealth, Aggadic litera- 
ture describes in detail this fratricidal 
hatred, for which the most meticulous 
performance of all the misvot cannot 
atone. There is the story of Qamsa and 
Bar Qamsa, of John of Gischala and 
Simeon bar Giora, of Bar Kokheba and 
Rabbi Eliezer, of the bloody strife among 
the Sicarii, and the internal quarrels 
that rent the zealot party. These dis- 
putes split families, and pitted brother 
against brother. “Abba Sikra ben Batiah, 
chief of the dagger-men in Jerusalem, 
was a nephew of Yohanan ben Zak- 
kai...” The tradition makes no secret 
of the fact that Abba Sikra gallantly 
allowed Rabban Yohanan to cross the 
lines and intercede with Vespasian, in 
an effort to save the Jewish people. But 
neither practical piety nor knightly gal- 
lantry were of any avail. “A house rent 
by dissension is doomed to fall’. 

Now we can see the lasting meaning 
of Tish’ah B’Av. It becomes clear why 
the people refused to accept Zachariah’s 
conditional abolition of the Day of 
Mourning; why later on they rejected 
outright the unconditional abrogation of 
it by Shabbetai Tsevi, and still later, by 
the founders of Reform. Nay more; any 
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skeptical attitude towards Tish’ah B’Av 
aroused popular suspicion about the 
skeptics themselves. The deep-seated 
spiritual intuition of the people recog: 
nized that Tish’ah B'Av is eternal, no 
matter whether the Temple stands erect 
or in ruins, regardless of whether the 
national polity is firmly established or 
broken into fragments of Diaspora. 
When the sanctuary of the State stands 
secure, it is the role of this “‘day of judg- 
ment’ to ward off inner decay, by stress- 
ing repentance for the sins of the body 
politic. On the other hand, when the 
Jewish people is overcome and subju- 
gated, then the day serves to prepare for 
future redemption, by that spiritual pur- 
ification which springs from a recogni- 
tion of social guilt. The sad reflective- 
ness so characteristic of the day provides 
the spiritual background for repentance 
and change. 

Yom Kippur, the day of repentance 
and atonement for the individual Jew, 
remains eternally valid, so long as hu- 


man mature persists fundamentally un- 
changed. In the same way, Tish’ah B'Av, 
the day of repentance and atonement for 


the Jewish collectivity, retains its role 
so long as the ideal society is not fully 
realized. Apparently it is beyond the 
reach of political structures and social 
organisms to achieve in absolute meas- 
ure those strict ethical imperatives which 
Zechariah laid down as preconditions for 
the transformation of mourning into 
“joy and gladness’. Perhaps, after all, 
the prophet never intended to abrogate 
the fast day, but only to elucidate its 
dialectic. Social sin clings to society, 
even as personal sin cleaves to the in- 
dividual. Both individual and society re- 
main in constant need of repentance, of 
sorrowful self-criticism, so that they may 
recover their moral equilibrium at regu- 
lar intervals. And let this be said: if a 
subject and stateless people is faced with 
many moral dangers, how much greater 
are the ethical perils which confront a 
sovereign and self-determining nation. 

Tish’ah B’Av is thus seen to be a 
guardian of Israel's ramparts, in the face 
of the whole process of history. Without 
this day, the State of Israel could not 
exist. 
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JAKOB J]. PETUCHOWSKI 


Rr. the “‘staff of life’, the staple of 

man’s sustenance in symbol and in 
fact, is regarded in the Jewish Tradition 
as a gift from God. Partaking of it, the 
pious Jew engages in what is quite con- 
sciously seen to be an imitation of a 
sacrificial act. His hands must have been 
washed so that he breaks bread in a state 
of ritual purity similar to that demanded 
of the priests in the Jerusalem Temple. 
He says a prayer before breaking bread, 
and, prior to eating it, he dips his slice 
of bread in salt, even as salt was an ab- 
solute prerequisite of the ancient sacri- 
fice.1 A lengthy grace concludes those of 
his meals during which bread is eaten. 
And even after the meal, bread continues 
to be treated with respect. A pious Jew 
will guard the left-overs and crumbs 
from wilful destruction almost with the 
same care which a Catholic priest be- 
stows upon the left-overs of the euchar- 
istic wafer. 

While the Talmud recognizes the val- 
idity of even a simple doxology like 
“Praised be the Merciful One, the Own- 
er of this bread’,? the standard form 
of the Jewish “Grace before Meals” has 
long been the following: “Praised be 
Thou, O Lord, our God, Ruler of the 
Universe, who bringest forth bread from 
the earth.” The idea that it is God who 
brings forth bread from the earth is one 
at which even liberal religious Jews do 

1 Cf. Lev. 2:13. 

2b. Berakhoth 40b. 


not take umbrage. They do not suspect 
it of primitive anthropomorphism. They 
do not feel that their knowledge of the 
natural sciences has taught them better. 
And why should there by any objection 
to this simple prayer? Were not the Jews 
who first uttered it themselves engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, knowing full 
well man’s own share in the production 
of bread? God indeed was the Heavenly 
Provider, but man had to do the plough- 
ing, the reaping, the grinding, and the 
baking. (A wit once translated Exodus 
14: 14, adonai yillachem lakhem we-at- 
tem tacharishun, as “God will provide 
you with bread, but you must do the 
ploughing.”") Man may even have to 
spread manure over his fields before 
they will yield their produce! And yet 
there is the recognition of what the mod- 
erns might call man’s dependence on 
natural processes, and of what the an- 
cients more readily saw as man’s dep- 
endence on Nature’s God. 

When, therefore, it became known 
some years ago that in one of the Is- 
raeli settlements they had substituted 
for the old prayer the phrase, “Praised 
be the farmer who brings forth bread 
from the earth,” there was a feeling of 
annoyance by no means confined to or- 
thodox circles. No, with all his knowl- 
edge of the workings of Nature, the mod- 
ern liberal Jew can still share his ances- 
tors’ gratitude to the God “who brings 


forth bread from the earth.” 
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What the liberal religious Jew finds 
difficult, if not impossible, to do is to 
share his ancestors’ conviction that the 
God who brings forth bread from the 
earth also brings forth His Torah from 
Heaven. Now, it may seem curious that 
we should have introduced a discussion 
of the doctrine of Revelation by a brief 
disquisition on the Jewish attitude to- 
wards bread. But the two subjects hap- 
pen to be more closely related than 
might appear at first sight. 

Grammatically, the phrase “bread 
from the earth” (lechem min ha-aretz) 
has the same structure as the traditional 
name for Revelation (torah min hasha- 
mayim, lit. “the Torah from Heaven”); 
and there is a beautiful symmetry in the 
thought that the God who supplies our 
material needs from the earth also nour- 
ishes our spiritual needs from above. 

It may, of course, be argued that the 
word “Heaven” is merely a metonym 
for God Himself. As such it does indeed 
occur frequently in rabbinic literature.’ 
There is, then, ample support for David 
Hoffman’s view* that, when the Mish- 
nah® denies a share in the World-to- 
Come to him who says that “the Torah 
is not from Heaven”, it is thinking of 
one who claims that the “Torah is not 
from God.” On the other hand, “Heav- 
en” was surely not understood as a 
mere metonym for “God” in that ver- 
sion of the “Blessing over the Torah” 
which is recorded in the Tractate Sofer- 
im,® and which reads: “Praised be Thou, 
O Lord, Who hast given us a Torah from 
Heaven and eternal life on high. Praised 





8 Cf. A. Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doc- 
trine of God, Vol. 1, pp. 105ff. 

4 Mischnaiot, Seder Nesikin, Berlin 1898, p. 
189, Note. 9. 

5 Sanhedrin 10: 1. 

6 Soferim 13: 8, ed. Mueller, p. xxii. 


be Thou, O Lord, Giver of the Torah.” 
To say to God in a direct address: ““Thou 
hast given us a Torah from God” is not 
a very likely liturgical phrase; nor, were 
we to accept such an interpretation, 
would the poetic parallelism be pre- 
served which matches the “Torah from 
Heaven” with the “eternal life on high.” 
Besides, the idea that God reveals Him- 
self “from Heaven” is certainly a Bib- 
lical one!? Nevertheless, while admitting 
that the parallel presented by torah min 
hashamayim to lechem min ha-aretz first 
inspired these meditations, we do not 
want to press this point too far nor wish 
it to be regarded as the crux of our 
argument. 

We are on firmer ground in drawing 
attention to the halakhic relation be- 
tween the blessing over bread and that 
over the Torah. The Rabbis were aware 
of the fact that the only blessing ex- 
plicitly commanded in the Torah itself 
is the “Grace after Meals”. It is found 
in Deuteronomy 8: 10, “And thou shalt 
eat, and thou shalt be satisfied, and thou 
shalt bless the Lord, thy God, for the 
good land which He has given thee.” 
The Torah does not explicitly prescribe 
a blessing to be recited before or after 
reading the Torah. But in the words, 
“He has given thee” in the law relating 
to “Grace after Meals” the Tosefta® sees 
a reference to the blessing to be recited 
over the Torah and the performance of 
mitzvoth, since the same word “give” 
occurs in Exodus 24: 12, where God says 
to Moses: “Come up to Me into the 
mount, and be there; and J will give 
thee the tables of stone, and the law and 
the commandment, which I have writ- 
ten, that thou mayest teach them.” Sim- 





7 Cf., for example, Deuteronomy 4: 56. 


8 Berakhoth 7: 2, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 15f. 
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ilar arguments occur in other parts of 
1abbinic literature.® 

Perhaps the most detailed form of the 
argument deriving the obligation of re- 
citing a blessing over the Torah from 
the Scriptural command to say “Grace 
after Meals” is to be found in Karaite 
literature. Rejecting the rabbinic her- 
meneutics, the Karaites were forced to 
employ their own, above all the kryyas 
(the argument by analogy), in all cases 
where they wished to retain a rabbinic 
observance but had to find a direct Scrip- 
tural supportf or it. Thus, we find Anan, 
the founder of the sect, reasoning as fol- 
lows in his Sefer Ha-Mitzvoth: 

Scripture commands the blessing over 
food in Deuteronomy 8: 10. In Ezekiel 
3: 1 we read about the Prophet's being 
bidden to “eat this roll.” Now, “this 
roll” could only have been the Torah, 
which is further proved by Ezekiel’s re- 
port (3: 5) that “it was in my mouth as 
honey for sweetness’, seeing that the 
Torah itself is described, in Psalm 19: 11, 
as “sweeter also than honey.” With this 
analogy between eating and Torah study 
thus established, it follows, of course, 
that Torah reading must be accompanied 
by “blessings” just as eating is. No doubt, 
Anan was more “rabbinical” here than 
he would have cared to admit! 

The modern mind will find the rabbi- 
nic and the Karaite arguments equally 
strange, and will wonder if the venera- 
ble institution of thanking God for the 
Torah really has to rest on nothing more 
solid than far-fetched analogies between 
Torah reading and eating. Such skepti- 
cism is wholesome. We would indeed be 
doing the ancient Rabbis an injustice 

9 Cf. j. Berakhoth, ch. VI, lla,b: and Abu- 
draham, beginning of chapter ILI. 


10 Sefer Ha-Mitwoth in Likkuté Kadmonioth, 
ed. Harkavy, St. Petersburg 1903, Vol. II, p. 17. 


were we to imagine them as meditating 
on the words of Deuteronomy 8: 10, and 
finally coming up with the discovery 
that what is implied here is a blessing 
over the Torah. It is more likely that 
the blessing over the Torah was insti- 
tuted on its own merits, and that only 
afterwards did the Rabbis cast around 
for a Scriptural support. That every 
item of Jewish belief and observance 
had to be grounded in the Scriptures is 
itself a phenomenon of far-reaching con- 
sequence; but its evaluation would lead 
us far beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry. 

Yet, if the sequence was indeed such 
as we have tried to indicate, and as the 
modern reader would naturally be in- 
clined to assume, if, that is to say, we 
are in a position to look above and be- 
yond the mere formal structure of rabbi- 
nic hermeneutics, there is still a ques- 
tion to which an answer must be at- 
tempted. Supposing that the Rabbis were 
looking for a Scriptural basis for the 
blessing over the Torah, why, of all 
things, did they go to the “Grace after 
Meals”? Surely, they should not have 
found it too dificult to come across some- 
thing more a propos, something more 
related to 
the institution of the Torah blessing 


explicitly and intrinsically 
which they were trying to promote! 

In other words, we suspect that over 
and above the merely formal analogy 
they discovered between the eating of 
bread and the reading of the Torah they 
were aware of a deeper underlying con- 
nection. Could it have been the verse in 
Deuteronomy 8: 3, “Man doth not live 
by bread only, but by everything that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live’? Or take the beginning 
of the 55th chapter of the Book of 


Isaiah: 
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Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye for water, 

And he that hath no money; 

Come ye, buy and eat; 

Yea, come, buy wine and milk 

Without money and without price. 

Wherefore do ye spend money for 
that which is not bread? 

And your gain for that which satis- 
fieth not? 

Hearken diligently unto Me, and 
eat ye that which is good, 

And let your soul delight itself in 
fatness. 


Not only are the traditional Jewish 
commentators unanimous in regarding 
this as an invitation to the people to 
avail itself of sprritua! sustenance, but, 
in the light of the context, it is hard to 
assume that the Prophet could have 
meant anything else. The hunger and 
the thirst he had in mind was that, as 
Amos had asserted before him,:"' “of 
hearing the words of the Lord.” 

It is, therefore, not simply a matter 
of an arid legalism if the Rabbis estab- 
lished a relationship between bread and 
Torah. It was part of Israel’s prophet 
tradition. It was also implied in the Fes- 
tival of Shavu’oth, with its twofold as- 
pect of harvest festival and feast of Rev- 
elation. As Theodor H. Gaster aptly re- 
marks, “If, in the primitive agricultural 
rite, man offers to God two loaves of 
the new bread as a symbol of coopera- 
tion, in the historical counterpart—by a 
fine and inspired inversion—God offers 
to man the two tablets of the Law.” 

Now, this connection between bread 
and Torah is of more than historical in- 
terest to us. In it may be found the solu- 
tion of a very modern theological prob- 
lem. We have already noted that the 
modern liberal Jew is not deterred by 


11 Amos 8: ll. 
12 Festivals of the Jewish Year, New York 
1953, p. 63. 


his knowledge of natural processes and 
agricultural “know-how” from thanking 
God as the One “Who brings forth bread 
from the earth.” But when it comes to 
the old doctrine of “Torah from Heav- 
en’’, the modern liberal Jew balks. 

Having been made aware of the hu- 
man element which went into the com- 
position of the Bible, having learned to 
prefer the laborious process of Quellen- 
scheidung to the “naive” belief in a Si- 
naitic Revelation which was einmalig, 
he feels that he can no longer accept 
the “primitive” dogma of torah min ha- 
shamayim. Perhaps the responsibility is 
not altogether his own. He may have 
been driven to this position by Orthodox 
intolerance. The Orthodox rabbinate of 
the 19th century was apt to see in the 
slightest demand for external reforms an 
evidence of apostasy, a denial of funda- 
mental Jewish dogma. Of course, accord- 
ing to the rabbinic interpretation of 
Numbers 15: 31, the slightest reservation 
about the complete divine origin of the 
entire Torah was sufficient to place one 
into the category of those who “despise 
the word of the Lord.” And, according 
to the Talmud," this includes him who 
believes in the divine origin of the whole 
Torah, but has reservations about cer- 
tain laws not explicitly stated there and 
derived only by means of one or another 
of the rabbinic hermeneutic rules. 

The anti-Sadducean point of such re- 
marks is very obvious, and, though such 
an extremist interpretation of the divine 
origin of the Torah may have been jus- 
tified in its time, it is, to say the least, 
questionable whether it should have 
been pressed against the Reformers in 
the 19th century. The effect was, what 
in rabbinic idiom might be described as, 





13 b. Sanhedrin 99a and cf. Sifré ad loc., ed. 
Friedman, p. 33a. 
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sé 


a thrusting away with both hands”, 
and as a “closing of the door in front 


of the penitents.” The time was to come 
when the Reformers would accept the 
Orthodox accusations—and feel proud of 
them! 

That, however, is only one side of the 
coin. The other has to do with the inner 
development of the Reform movement 
itself. Just as in the case of the rabbinic 
derivation of the Torah blessing from 
the law of Deuteronomy 8: 10 the prac- 
tice itself preceded the finding of a 
Scriptural basis, so, in the case of the 
Reformers, it will have to be admitted 
that, by and large, the theological foun- 
dations came after the practical reforms. 
In other words, we are not to imagine 
that an Orthodox Jew studied the Proph- 
ets, and, on that basis, came to the con- 
clusion that the dietary laws were of no 
religious consequence—whereupon which 
he bit into a ham sandwich. Rather was 
it the man, already lax in ritual ob- 
servance, who found support for his de- 
partures from ‘Tradition in what he 
called “Prophetic Religion.” 

Seen in this light, the incorporation 
of the “Higher Criticism of the Bible” 
into the theological foundations of Re- 
form Judaism in the 20th century 
(though, be it noted, not before, and not 
by the original apostles of “Classical Re- 
form’’!) becomes intelligible as a kind of 
“Occam’s Razor” for the purpose of deal- 
ing with Judaism’s adjustment to the 
practical problems of modern life. In- 
stead of arguing within the framework 
of the traditional halakhah, which is not 
always easy, and which, as Conservative 
Jews well know, always invites the fierce 
opposition of the Orthodox who can 
play at the same game, Reform cut the 
Gordian knot by denying the very pre- 
mise on which halakhah is predicated, 


namely the doctrine of “Torah from 
Heaven.” 

The Bible became a human, instead 
of a divine, document. It was read as a 
record of man’s quest for God, rather 
than as a statement of God’s demands 
on man. In this manner, the detection 
of the human element became synonym- 
ous with disproving the divine author- 
ship. 

“For the basis of the old legalism has 
crumbled away,” wrote Claude G. Mon- 
tefiore.'* “We no longer believe in the 
Mosaic and divine origin of the whole 
Pentateuchal law; we no longer believe 
that all the ordinances date from the 
same period, and that they are all per- 
fect, immutable and divine. Some of the 
ceremonial laws may be, in their ulti- 
mate origin, much older than Moses, 
resting as they do upon primordial con- 
ceptions, and even upon superstitions or 
taboos, which have wholly passed away, 
while others of the ceremonial laws are 
undoubtedly much later than Moses.” 

Yet the late Claude Montefiore would 
hardly have approved of the following 
statement: “For the basis of the old mot- 
zt has crumbled away. We no longer be- 
lieve that God is personally concerned 
with the production of each and every 
slice of bread, so that the very sandwich 
we eat could be thought of as a direct 
gift from God. Some of the ideas behind 
the motzi may be, in their ultimate orig- 
in, much older than Judaism, resting as 
they do upon primordial conceptions, 
and even upon superstitions and rem- 
nants of animism and the worship of 
fertility gods, which have wholly passed 
away, while, unlike the ancient Israelite, 
the modern Jew is fully aware of the 


processes from gestation through pack- 


14 Outlines of Liberal Judaism, London 1912, 
p. 218f. 
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aging which bring the bread upon his 
table.” Claude Montefiore would not 
have approved of this because, as a deep- 
ly religious soul, he was able to per- 
ceive the hand of the Creator behind 
the physical aspects of His creation. 
We suggest that a similar view could 
be taken of the doctrine of ““Torah from 
Heaven” even by those who feel quite 
confident that they are able to determine 
precisely who wrote what, and when, in 
the post-Mosaic literary history of the 
so-called ““‘Law of Moses.” As Franz Ros- 
enzweig wrote to Jakob Rosenheim:' 
“Even if Wellhausen would turn out to 
be right in all his theories, and even if 
the Samaritans really had the better text, 
it would not make the slightest difference 
to our faith... We, too, translate the 
Torah as one book. For us, too, it is the 
work of one spirit. We do not know who 
it was; that it was Moses we cannot be- 
lieve. Among ourselves we call him by 
the sign which the Higher Criticism uses 
to designate the final redactor assumed 
by it, ‘R’. But we resolve this sign not 
into ‘Redactor’, but into ‘Rabbenu’. For 
whoever he was, and whatever sources 
he might have utilized, he is our Teach- 
er, and his theology is our Teaching.” 
The time is past when the mere denial 
of the doctrine of ““Torah from Heaven” 
was deemed capable of solving all the 
practical problems facing Reform Juda- 
ism. The assumption of the existence of 
various strata in the composition of the 
Pentateuch is no longer such a novelty. 


15 Franz Rosenzweig, Briefe 
1935, p 81 f 


terlin, Schocken, 


Many Conservative Jews share it; and 
the Protestants, who had originally dis- 
covered it, have long since proceeded to 
listen again for the “Word”, and to 
transcend, though not to ignore, the 
multifarious stratification of sources in 
a higher “unity of the Bible.” 

It is, of course, very likely that a mod- 
ern interpretation of the doctrine of 
“Torah from Heaven” is going to make 
somewhat less sweeping demands than 
the rabbinic interpretation of Numbers 
15: 31 (see above), although a doctrine 
of “Progressive Revelation”, which does 
not confine the Word of God to the 
Written Text, might not be so adverse 
to finding Revelation in the Oral Law 
as well. At any rate, the time is ripe 
for taking this doctrine seriously—for not 
letting the Orthodox have the last word 
on this subject, in their identification of 
“Torah from Heaven” with the Shulhan 
Arukh, and in their denial of a share 


in this Torah to thei 


more liberal 
brethren. 

Taking “Torah from Heaven” serious- 
ly may not be easy for the modern lib- 
eral Jew, but it is not impossible. At 
least, it is not impossible as long as his 
rationalism does not prevent him from 
thanking God for bringing forth bread 
from the earth. For, unless this tribute 
to Nature’s God merely covers up for 
an apotheosis of Nature herself, the Jew 
who believes in God's power to produce 
bread from the soil cannot very well re- 
main deaf to the admonition that “man 
doth not live by bread only, but by every 
thing that proceedeth out of the mouth 


of the Lord doth man live.” 





ZIONISM THE IDEAL 
AND AN IDEA OF RELIGION 


DOV B. LANG 


1 aaaeat ie the term I would under- 
stand the continued consciousness 
of the Jew directed towards a Holy Land 
rather than the formal movement of 
recent years—before the formation of the 
State of Israel had posed problems pre- 
dominantly of wavs and means. Since 
that time these difficulties have been 
transformed into ones of concept and 
vision. Where, prior to 1948, the difhicul- 
ties of return to Israel could be sub- 
sumed under the heading of material 
difficulties, the present, in having the 
advantage over those particular obstacles, 
has encountered others. Is the Jew, the 
question runs, who lives in what has 
come to be known as the Galuth bound, 
now that such a trip is practically feas- 
ible, to a return to Israel? Or can he 
within the 
which he has accepted and the political 


remain at once tradition 
boundaries that mark out his so-called 
exile? 

The question as it is introduced here 
has been frequently, if not popularly 
acknowledged. It is with two of these 
acknowledgements that we will be ini- 
tially concerned—the first, an essay by 
Arthur Koestler, “Judah at the Cross- 
roads”, which appeared first in the En- 
glish Jewish Chronicle where it was 
notable for the heated reader interchange 
that followed its publication and which 
was expanded in Koestler’s volume of 
essays, The Trail of the Dinosaur; the 


second, an article by Milton Konvitz, 
“Zionism: Homeless- 
ness’, that appeared in the Summer, 1956 
issue of Judaism. The contrast in method 
between the two essays 
hinges finally on what appears to be an 


Homecomng or 


and content 


historical misrepresentation committed 
by Konvitz. The implications of the two 
postions, in spite of this or, perhaps 
because of it, range quite clearly from 
the nihilism of Koestler to certain strik- 
ing methodological techniques illumined 
by Konvitz. 

Koestler prefaces his discussion with 
the postulates that Judaism as a religious 
phenomenon has_ been _ inextricably 
bound up with Judaism as a nationalistic 
phenomenon, that the destiny of Israel 
the people cannot be separated from that 
of Israel the land and that any contrary 
claim to the effect that “... Judaism is ‘a 
religion like other religions, a private af- 
fair which has nothing to do with politics 
or race’ is either hypocritical or self-con- 
Koestler cannot be blamed 
for failing to show a more sustained in- 


tradic tory.” 


terest than he does in the religious impli- 
cations of this position. The sociological 
consequences which he derives from it, 
such as the Jew’s “‘self-segregating acti- 
vities” or his establishment of “cultural 
ghettoes”—all emergent from this frus- 
trated 
particularly convincing but lie beyond 
the scope of our discussion. What is most 


drive for nationhood—are not 
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important, I think, is that we accept 
this initial proposal of Koestler; namely, 
that the Biblical conception of the Jew 
described a figure who accomplished a 
certain way of life making no distinction 
on its own terms between citizenship and 
religiosity, between ethic and politic, 
between the life of society and the life 
of the spirit, but rather synthesized those 
dualities in the intricate ties which bound 
the Jew at once to his God, to his pe- 
ple and—our immediate concern—to his 
land. Thus, Buber, in his introduction 
to Israel and Palestine, describes that 
“matrimony” out of which Zionism was 
to grow: 


Just as, to achieve fullness of life, the 
people needed the land, so that land 
needed the people and the end which 
both were called upon to realize could 
only be reached by a living partner- 
ship. The holy matrimony of land 
oll people was intended to bring 
about the matrimony of two separated 
spheres of Being.” 


Behind such statement of a unitary des- 
tiny lies no series of miraculous events 
to be explained away, no webs of fiction 
to be de-mythologized, nothing less than 
the description in fact of a people’s al- 
legiance to a theocratic government in 
a land which brooked neither rival nor, 
as was to be seen, successor. The attach- 
ment is a real one; from God's original 
command to Abraham, “Lech I’cho’, 
through the stern reminder of Isaiah “He 
that is left in Zion and he that remaineth 
in Jerusalem, shall be called holy,” the 
tale related is of a people’s unmediated 
and unswerving dedication to a land 
and nation. 

I would labor the literal inseparability 
of land and people for the particular 
reason that Konvitz, in attempting to 


deal with the ideological difficulties 


which the State of Israel poses for Juda- 


ism, appears to have transformed it into 
a metaphoric or mythical attachment. 
Konvitz holds that the bond which has 
tied the Jew to Israel the Land should 
be viewed as an extra-historical one, 
derived from what amounts to an onto- 
logical ordination of the Jew in the role 
of exile. Galuth, Konvitz claims, was 
and is still real; but it is real in the 
Zion-centered form by which we know 
it only in the sense that metaphor is 
real and not in the sense that the simple 
re-establishment of Israel the State can 
confute it. Not only do we, for instance, 
as American Jews, endure the condition 
of exile, but even the Jews of Israel ac- 
cording to Konvitz do not escape that 
situation. “The condition of the Jew,” 
Konvitz writes, “every Jew, in or out 
of Israel, is to live in Galuth, in exile. 
Homelessness does not end with the at- 
tainment of freedom and equality in a 
free democratic country; nor does it end 
with the attainment of national indepen- 
dence and Like 
is eternally the 


statehood in Israel. 
Jacob, he [the Jew] 
sojourner.” 

I have already noted that, if only by 
suggestion, this description does some 
violence to the part that Zionism in one 
guise or another has played in Jewish 
history. The Jews who returned from 
the first exile, for example, held—and in 
the terms by which they had defined 
their exile, correctly—that that exile was 
ended. They had returned to their land, 
and only the lack of full political auto- 
nomy prevented a re-assertion of the 
Biblical image of the Jew. The same 
claim, even without the latter qualifica- 
tion, has been made by numbers of the 
current returnees to Israel who hold un- 
conditionally that they have left their 
exile behind them. In this historical 
at least, Konvitz’s notion of the 
exile seems to overlook the actual force 


sense, 
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with which it operated, the literal sense 
in which it was believed and acted upon. 

It is, however, in their more system- 
atic effort to analyze the coming develop- 
ment of the Jew that the disagreement 
of the two writers becomes most explicit 
and in light of which the alternatives 
that they finally pose are defined. Both 
Koestler and Konvitz agree that the 
emergence of Israel the State has pre- 
cipitated a crisis into the situation of 
the Jew. Koestler feels that now, at last, 
the Jew is able to arrive at a decision 
which has for two thousand years lain 
beyond his ken: 
main a Jew and in so choosing commit 
himself to a return to the Land of Israel; 
or he can free himself from what might 
be called the undertones rather than 
the ties which have until now bound him 
to the people of Israel and accept a 
place in the community and beliefs of 
the Western world. To decline the first 
alternative is for Koestler to finally cut 
oneself off from the community of Juda- 


he can choose to re- 


ism. The Jew who would remain now 
in a ‘foreign’ land must, if he is not to 
betray his own interests or the interests 
of that land, be assimilated whole into 
its culture. Religious training as a form, 
it is granted, has a certain value, parti- 
cularly in a society where social emphasis 
is placed on it. But Judaism in its West- 
ern setting is a distinctly minority af- 
fair, successful only in imposing on its 
children only the sense of ‘being dif- 
ferent’ with its concommitant trauma. 
The Jewish child—and hence all follow- 
ing generations—should be sent to the 
neighborhood church and permitted to 
work out his salvation there with what- 
ever diligence may declare itself to him. 

These details of Koestler’s argument 
betray a disquieting naivete with regard 
to the religious experience. But it is 
with Koestler’s main disjunction, the 
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either/or which demands either life in 
Israel or extinction abroad that issue 
can be most immediately taken. There 
is clearly no need to argue the virtues of 
Koestler’s personal choice if, as Konvitz’ 
proposal would indicate, we are not 
necessarily restricted to the alternatives 
on the basis of which that choice was 
made. For Konvitz’ position on this same 
point would hold that the notion of 
exile is properly a metaphysical one and 
that as such its concrete, or literal em- 
bodiment is distinctly subordinate and 
apart from its general import. It is with 
this additional proposal, hinted at by 
Konvitz if not full developed by him, 
that we will be concerned; a methodo- 
logical proposal which attempts, on the 
one hand, to re-affirm the tradition and 
commitment of Judaism, that part of it 
which speaks of a drama of exile, but 
which at the same time, acknowledges 
what it finds equally undeniable, the dis- 
tinctive features of contemporary man, 
the singular characteristics of his thought 
which distinguish it and, therefore, him, 
from that of his forebears. 

I would propose first that the concept 
of statehood held by the contemporary 
Jew is at basic variance with the notion 
held and submitted to by the Biblical 
Jew. The confluence of sources unavail- 
able to the latter, the accumulation of 
historical and theoretical data over a 
period of 2500 years, have contributed 
to a concept of democratic statehood 
which is as clearly cogenial to the majori- 
ty of contemporary Jews (those at least 
to whose views we have access) as it is 
foreign to the thought of the Bible. This 
discrepancy is pointed up significantly 
by one of the enduring political conflicts 
within the State of Israel. The principal 
obstacle, it appears, in the way of draw- 
ing up a constitution for the new country 
xnd the main reason, as E. Rackman 
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has suggested in Jsrael’s Emerging Con- 
stitution, why it was finally left in abey- 
ance is due to a clash of interests be- 
tween the religious and secular authori- 
ties, both of whom claimed jurisdiction 
over a number of the same spheres. No 
division of those spheres has yet been 
agreed upon nor does one seem likely to 
be accepted in the near future. Yet the 
division has, de facto, been made; exami- 
nation of the resolution suggests that, 
with the exception of the Nature: Karta 
who remain aloof for special reasons, 
the Orthodox bloc, while still retaining 
a number of functions granted the civil 
government in other democratic states, 
have nonetheless conceded in the main 
the political primacy of a civil govern- 
ment and, in effect, the separation of 
church from state. 

This Israel, then, to which Koestler 
would have us return on the basis of 
what he takes to be the Biblical defini- 
tion of the Jew is not in fact the Israel 
of that 
boundaries (even these are not identical, 


Bible except for its physical 


of course) and for certain other of what 
might be termed its accidental qualities. 
I would not want to underestimate the 
importance of the latter properties, were 
it not for other considerations which 
seem to outweigh them. To what does 
a Jew, abandoning his role in ‘exile’, 
return when he arrives in Israel? He 
finds himself, for one, in a land whose 
formal structure closely resembles that 
of a number of other lands—perhaps, if 
he has been fortunate, that very land 
which he has called the place of his exile. 
There are differences of course, imme- 
diate ones such as the welcoming sign 
HaBaim at the port of 
entry and more basic ones such as the 


of Bruchim 


weight exerted by the Jewish tradition in 


establishing juridical procedure and the 
academic syllabus. These differences are 


usually exciting and moving for the new 
arrival, and there is no reason for deny- 
ing oneself these feelings. But they should 
not be confused with the details of an 
end to the exile of the Jews, that exile 
which has so inevitably altered the terms 
of its definition in the consciousness of 
a people emergent through two thousand 
years. 

I am not giving an indirect argument 
for the assertion of a theocratic state in 
Israel. The point is more simply that to 
return to Israel, as it is today constituted, 
is not to return to the Israel of which 
Judaism, with the Bible taken as its 
primary document speaks. The difficulty 
is not only one of facing the hard fact 
of the present; it is reasonably certain 
that were Israel theocratically organized, 
the argument to the exiles for a return 
to Zion would hardly be enhanced. To 
sustain the objection against a return on 
such terms is only to say that we are 
aware and conscious in ways in which 
our ancestors were not aware and con- 
scious, which is a truism and not, as it 
might be taken, as snobbism. We have 
learned, after much prodding and back- 
sliding, that the community of man does 
not always accept the community of God, 
that in the interests of the dignity with 
which both communities would invest 
man, the right to vote need be somehow 
divorced from the command to worship 
and that both ought to be conceded as 
rights which the citizen may make use 
of or decline. The state to which man 
comes makes certain demands and, cor- 
respondingly, grants privileges. 
This in effect was the New Testament’s 
meaning in its oft-quoted command to 
“Render to Caesar those things which 
are Caesar’s and to God those which are 
”" It remains to add that Jesus 
spoke as a Jew whose country was no 


other 


God's. 


longer his own, who in a sense was him- 
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self in exile and whose culture was beset 
by a crest of the Graeco-Roman tide 
which nearly five centuries earlier, in 
Sophocles’ Antigone, had __ strikingly 
posed the disparity between natural and 
conventional law, a disparity foreign to 
Biblical thinking. 

We have spoken thus far of what 
seems to be but one side of the coin. 
We know the tradition; we know the 
‘law’; we are aware of the cohesive ef- 
fect which literal acceptance of the 
Zionist belief has had. But because of 
an unremittable present, we are unable 
to ourselves assert these terms in the 
same colors and lights in which others 
before us have seen them. Knowledge 
and self-consciousness have grown; they 
cannot be held apart from _ religious 
thought any more than they can be di- 
vorced from other cumulative facets of 
thought such as science and technology. 
To turn from this refusal to submit 
to biblical injunction towards formu- 
lation of a_ statement that justifies 
and even stipulates that that failure 
should be the case might seem to gloss 
over an objection which was raised for 
me by Professor Ernst Simon. Professor 
Simon, in reply to my suggestion that 
in light of the fact that the largest part 
of American Jewry appeared unwilling 
to liquidate their exile, it might be wise 
to re-define the terms of that exile, an- 
swered to the effect that ‘there is no rea- 
son to change a law simply because some 
feel unable to comply with it.’ I ac- 
cepted this as a general answer at the 
time and I am willing to do so now, but 
only with the added and severed stric- 
ture which emerge from our discussion 
above. If, on the one hand, we accept the 
Bible in a literal sense, we are bound 
to admit that a return to the State of 
Israel is not a release from the exile 
which has been the experience of the 


Jew. The alternative on the other hand 
is the attempt to cast the Bible into 
some contemporary form of thought, 
some context which will satisfy the pres- 
ent perspective of man. There may well 
be, in following up this alternative, a 
variety of interpretations. We might, for 
instance take issue with Konvitz and say 
that a return to the Israel of today is 
equivalent even if it is not identical to 
an end of the exile; or that such a return 
comes as close as we can come to that 
end. Clearly, though, the difficulty raised 
at this point is speculative in nature, 
dependent on internal profundities and 
strengths rather than upon dogmatics, 
a difhculty which in a sense concedes the 
primary argument of this essay. 

But an even more basic question may 
be asked of Professor Simon’s suggestion: 
In what way do we even know the law 
of which he speaks? The directions of- 
fered by the Bible are no longer offered 
to Biblical man but to an individual 
separated from the 
hundred 


former by some 


twenty-five years. Can and 
should he read the Bible with the same 
understanding which the original read- 
ers had, if in so doing he must ignore 
the developments of the intervening 
years? My position with regard to these 
questions has been clear: it seems both 
impossible and undesirable to avoid im- 
posing the present context on an under- 
standing of the Judaic tradition. Even 
in our most conscious efforts, critical 
elements imbibed through ages of ex- 
posure to thought other than that of 
the original context must make them- 
selves felt. Moreover, even where the 
question is no longer one of whether or 
not man can escape his historical posi- 
tion, we should ask whether it would be 
desirable for him to do so, if doing so 
meant, as it would seem to, that he must 


also divest himself of the advances in 
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seeing and knowing which history has 
brought with its passage. To the last 
question as to the first, the specifically 
literalist doctrine must answer affirma- 
tively. Our objection to the first answer 
remains in turn thatthe situation is not 
primarily one in which one can choose 
sides, but that quite automatically and 
with cutting disregard for the wishes or 
interests of man, the decision of his- 
torical participation is made for him; 
no matter how high in the clouds man’s 
head rises, his feet remain earthbound. 
To the second answer, I again suggest 
that knowledge and methodologies, just 
as consciousness, evolve and change, and 
that it would be wrong and arbitrary to 
attempt to ignore these external factors 
in determining the applications of that 
consciousness. 

What remains on these terms of the 
Zionist ideal? I would do no more at 
this point than to repeat what seems to 
characterize, in various 
examples that can be cited of the Zionist 
spirit—the identification of individual 


common, the 


destiny with the destiny of a particular 
land. This is the literal sense of the 
Zionist doctrine, the concrete ‘myth’ 
which demands the allegiance of the Jew 
to a particular land and government. 
But it is clear that there are other ap- 
proaches than simply this concrete ex- 
pression of belief which may also be con- 
sidered in our openness towards the tra- 
dition out of which they have come. 
Thus, one looks toward the grounds of 
that belief and it is possible here to dis- 
cern a variety of ideas that can be ap- 
propriated: the idea of man’s finitude, 
his dependence on the ordination of 
something or Being who is far greater 
than he is or can be, the longing and 
need experienced by man for transcend- 
ence and, as a result, his current state, 
in Konvitz’ words, as the “eternal so- 


journer”’. Though by no means exhaus- 
tive of the currents which Zionism com- 
prehends, these components at least are 
clearly found there. Putting aside the 
guise which they have assumed for oth- 
ers, we see them in what are less con- 
crete and yet, more significant forms. 

Clearly such an interpretation of Zion- 
ism stands open to further discussion 
and, because of this, to possible rejection 
or revision. Because of the further un- 
certainty which seems bound to afflict 
any solution based on the method im- 
plied here, it seems the more certain 
that the method itself must face charges 
of anarchy, of attempting to reduce tradi- 
tion to personal whimsy and the coord- 
inated body of organized religion to a 
chaos of individual and unviable cells. 
This problem of authority is, of course, 
a great and traditional difficulty of re- 
ligion in general, in a sense the very 
problem out of which this essay has 
grown. It is not by way of avoiding it to 
suggest initially that it must be regarded 
less a disruption than a continuation in 
the history of the essentially non-author- 
itarian Judaic tradition. 

In spite of such reassurance, however, 
there remains undeniable doubt. Abuses 
appear to be inevitable. Less by way of 
answer than by way of appeal, one might 
reply that indeed there is no reason to 
hope or suspect that abuses will not oc- 
cur. There will be poseurs speaking out 
of complacency and even out of malice; 
there will never, even among men of 
good will, be the ability to see fully the 
consequences or pre-suppositions of what 
is proposed. To leave oneself exposed 
to these dangers is the risk accepted by 
any group whose continued existence 
depends on its individual members; and 


authority in Judaism must at least par- 


tially reside with these members. But this 
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is not yet to imply anarchy or an in- 
dividualism which must sweep away the 
boundaries demarcated by the life and 
faith of a people. There remains in this 
group that common openness of which 
I have already spoken. On the continued 
return in good faith to that source, itself 
derived from the objective experience 
of a people rich in experience, depends 
any assurance we may obtain for the 
continued life of a tradition. In a sense, 
this is a trust evoked by what seem to 
have been the prophylactic powers of 


history, powers which in spite of al! 


deviations and backsliding have wit- 
nessed the unbroken chain of the Jewish 
people. But it would be inadequate to 
regard the process in such purely passive 
terms, inadequate if not for the past at 
least for the future. It is as if, after 
recognizing and admitting his identity, 
the Jew were to accept a categorical 
imperative of his own: “Act as if the 
whole of the Jewish people, history and 
belief, past and future, depended upon 
your action.” Once we can no longer 
trust the response to this command, the 


rest must truly and deservedly be silence. 
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I 


er writings on the essentials of Juda- 
ism of the last generation do not 
deal at any length with the subject of 
immortality and the Hereafter. Under- 
standably they do not deny them, but 
try to give the entire question a moral 
turn and thus avoid all explanations 
that offer some semblance of actual ful- 
fillment. Herewith are examples from 
three books: 1) Leo Baeck recalls in The 
Essence of Judaism the saying that, “No 
eye but Thine has seen the Hereafter, 
O, God,” and says, “This looking at the 
world beyond is the peering into your 
own conscience, your heart.” 2) Her- 
mann Cohen, in his book, The Religion 
of Reason from Jewish Sources (Ch. 15) 
says that, “The real meaning” of the 
immortality of the soul is “the persist- 
ence of the individual soul within the 
historical existence of the people’, (inci- 
dentally this is one of the few points of 
agreement between H. Cohen and Achad 
Ha’Am). Cohen tries to eliminate all 
“mythological” elements from the belief 
in immortality: The hope that we will 
once again, in the next world, be able 
to see our loved ones whose death pre- 
ceded ours, is based on nothing but such 
a “mythological” foundation. The im- 
mortality of the individual soul really 
means that there is no limit to the moral 
uplifting of the individual. The true 


immortality of the soul is spiritual; that 
is to say, the possibility and the obliga- 
tion to fulfill the values of truth and 
morality in this world. The soul is spir- 
it, that is the main thing. What need 
is there, then, to think of man’s fate af- 
ter death? 3) Rabbi Israel Mattuck in 
his book, The Essentials of Liberal Juda- 
ism, also gives a moral explanation to 
the problem. “The hope of immortality 
does not mean that we live two separate 
lives, one before death, and one after. 
There is not a life after death separated 
from the life on earth”. “The im- 
portant thing is not that men may live 
after death, but that their life have an 
eternal quality”, (p. 52). 

In this way, the question of death and 
immortality becomes ever more ethereal 
until it evaporates entirely. It seems as 
though all this fear of actualization and 
mythology is nothing but an avoidance 
of the problem itself. Franz Rosenzweig 
begins his book, The Star of Redemp- 
tion, with the words, “In death, in the 
fear of death, begins all consciousness”. 
The only Jewish thinker of the last gen- 
eration, who faced the problem of death 
in all its concreteness, and tried to pro- 
vide a bold explanation, was Rabbi 
Kook. His answer was: Death is a de- 
fect in Creation. The people of Israel 
are called upon to remove this disgrace 
from the world. 
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II 


In order to comprehend this state- 
ment, we will have to recall the frame 
of reference of Rabbi Kook’s world out- 
look. God is everything that is and there 
is no true reality besides Him. “There 
is nothing but the Absolute Divinity”. 

The normal outlook prevalent in var- 
ious religions, in their external grasp of 
things at least, describes the created 
world as existing outside of God. This 
view is rooted in a false conception. 
“The difference between God and the 
world is dependent only on a right con- 
ception and way of life. With the in- 
spired flight of knowledge, man and the 
world approach the divine greatness, 
and at the highest reaches of man and 
his consciousness, it is discovered that 
everything is included in God, and the 
individual independence of every par- 
ticle of existence is nothing but Divine 
revelation, shining in various nuances 
before us’’.! 

Therefore, one should not conceive 
the world as something which exists in 
itself, as though the world could exist 
outside of God. In his commentaries on 
the prayerbook, Rabbi Kook comments 
on the prayer, “What are we, what is our 
life, what is our piety, what is our right- 
eousness, what is our strength, what is 
our heroism?” This prayer expresses “the 
nullity of all created things, if consid- 
ered as reality in itself. Everything is as 
though non-existing, except for the all- 
creating light which appears in the real- 
ity of every existence... Language is 
inadequate to express all the absence 
and the nullity of everything we call 
reality, and all our expressions do not 
say anything whatever about the depth 
of the absence. Rabbi Kook does not 


1 Orot HaKodesh, page 402. 


no 
ae 
So 


here intend to say that the world is a 
sort of illusion. The world is illusion 
only when we look at it without seeing 
it as rooted completely in the Divine. 
The Judaic outlook does not deny the 
world, It is simply untrue that pagan- 
ism is bolder in emphasizing life’s im- 
pressions, in expresing individuality and 
in penetrating beauty and the richness 
of variety, while the unity of God ob- 
scures everything, converts all the shades 
and varieties into one color and impov- 
erishes life. On the contrary! The Divine 
Unity vitalizes the multiplicity; instead 
of diminishing our impressions and im- 
pressionability, it increases them, for 
“each one of the sparks of the multipli- 
city possesses the blessing of infinite 
greatness” .? 

In thus emphasizing the nothingness 
of the world, when it is viewed apart 
from its source, Rabbi Kook’s doctrine 
does not intend to degrade all of crea- 
tion and to debase the position of man, 
as was done by the ascetic religions. On 
the contrary: the notion that everything 
and everybody are nothing outside of 
their being in God, provides man with 
an infinite power... Man will then re- 
collect the truth in his reality and will 
free himself from the error which sep- 
arates him from the substance of his 
reality. ““The notion that there is noth- 
ing outside of the Absolute Divinity, en- 
courages man not to forget the truths 
of his existence and to depart from all 
the ways resulting from the mistaken 
thought of the existence of an individ- 
ual self, torn in spirit from Divine In- 
finitude. Once set in this path, it is not 
reality he has to conquer, but rather 
deceiving imagination, and then he will 
be happy in the infinite.’ 


2 Ibid, page 417. 
3 Ibid, page 414. 
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It seems as though it should be easy 
for man to abandon deceiving imagina- 
tion and to return to the true view of 
things, to see himself correctly and to 
overcome the separation from his origi- 
nal source and to reach the ultimate 
happiness. But it is not quite as easy as 
it looks. It is not a matter of a philo- 
sophical outlook, but rather of a way 
of life. ‘““This work is not as easy (Rabbi 
Kook proceeds to say) as one may imag- 
ine. The emergence into freedom from 
the enclosure of imagination is not less 
difficult a work than freeing oneself from 
an actual prison”. The prison of the de- 
ceitful imagination, which conceives 
man as separate from his Maker, is no 
less strong and firm than any locked 
dungeon. Furthermore, Rabbi Kook 
knows that in our daily lives we do not 
gather enough strength to live at this 
high spiritual level of true awareness 
and direct contact. “Man must lower his 
light because of the need to adapt him- 
self to the practical world... Then man 
lives according to the “normal” religious 
outlook, which sees the world as exist- 
ing by itself and separated from God, 
but with the clear knowledge that this 
thought itself is not completely satisfy- 
ing.” 


Il 


The error in the notion of a separate 
world is an error of the conscious imagi- 
nation. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
every once in a while individuals man- 
age to overcome this wrong conscious- 
ness and to free themselves from the 
bonds of separation. 

The world is an integral unit—from 
the inert object to man, and from man 
to all that is higher and greater than 
he. This organic unity of the entire 
world is based on the Divine Root, 
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common to the entire world. Amongst 
the various living creatures we find re- 
markable capacities, which fill us with 
wonder and which the human being can 
not ever hope to emulate. These talents 
and capacities “come to them because all 
the various levels of life have their own 
lights of life, fragments of a great higher 
Spirit, full of wisdom and talent, which 
has divided itself into many parts’’.* 
And just as this great higher Spirit acts 
on the animal world, it can also act on 
human beings. The Divine power trav- 
ersing the entire world seems to be at 
the service of the man, who knows how 
to unite with it, and how to overcome 
the separateness. It is no wonder then 
that the Zaddikim, who cling to God, 
those great souls who never lose their 
contact with God, know how to act on 
Being and make their prayers bear fruit. 
“Concrete reality shows the force of the 
Divine Unity, at those points where the 
inner light of life glitters in all its full- 
ness, in miracles’.5 The miracle is noth- 
ing but a revealing of the unification of 
the Zaddik with the Divine’. And all 
of humanity will eventually become like 
this, and the glory of God will fill the 
entire earth... The world awaits the 
wondrous revelation of man and world 
bound to each other. The spirit of man 
will become revealed in all its splendor, 
to a far greater degree than has been 
till now evinced by his _ technical 
achievements. And everything depends 
on repentance—Tshuvah” .® 


IV 


In order to grasp the vast perspectives 
of thought which Rabbi Kook opens to 
us, a perspective which is, perhaps, of 





4 Ibid, page 370. 
5 Ibid, page 371. 
6 Ibid, page 441. 
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extreme interest to the generation of 
the atom race, and in order to under- 
stand the function which he gives to 
repentance, let us recall that according 
to him the roots of the divided world 
in which we live lie in the mistaken 
consciousness which sets up the barrier 
between us and God. This mistaken 
consciousness is the product of original 
sin. By virtue of his deep fall, the first 
man fell into the “pit of forgetfulness”.? 
Rabbi Kook here uses the identical 
phraseology which we encounter in In- 
dian philosophy, where it is said that 
sin made man forget his higher exist- 
ence. Thus, there was formed the ap- 
parent division between man and God. 
This separation is not an objective fact, 
it is a subjective misapprehension by 
man, who is a slave to forgetfulness. 
Finally, this severance formed by sin 
will be joined together by repentance. 
Repentance then has two facets. It is 
personal repentance touching on the in- 
dividual personality of each and every 
one, and it is, at the same time, a gen- 
eral repentance, a universal phenom- 
enon, “an exaltation of the world and 
a reparation of the world”.* Repentance 
is thus a moral-religious concept, and a 
metaphysical, cosmic concept at the same 
time. 


V 


We see then that the separation of 
the world, and especially the separation 
of man from God, and all the evil fol- 
lowing upon his separation, is nothing 
but the product of “the forgetting.” 
Repentance will overcome the separa- 
tion and will thereby eject evil from the 
world, for evil also is not an objective 





7 Ibid, page 397. 
8 Commentary on Prayer Book, page 335. 


fact inherent in the world, but is rather 
a subjective notion of man, who does 
not see the “nullity of evil”. Every evil 
in the world is but little good in rela- 
tion to the longing for the vast good. 
And the moral evil in the world is the 
good in the process of becoming the 
ascending good. Moral evil is but little 
good and even wickedness is merely a 
diminished virtue. It is altogether im- 
possible that in a world made by the 
Creator of all, there should be anything 
evil.® 

Repentance will change human con- 
sciousness. It is as though man will re- 
move the world-distorting spectacles from 
his eyes. And with the removal of the 
view of the world as separation, and of 
evil which is its expression, then death 
will be removed. Original sin, which im- 
mersed human consciousness into forget- 
fulness, has brought with it death and 
the fear of death. But repentance will 
conquer death. 

Rabbi Kook saw signs even today of 
this retreat of death, in the extension 
of the span of life, in the lengthening 
of the time alloted to man, which the 
reparation of life, in the moral and sci- 
entific sense, brings into the wogld. “The 
chief remedy is the lengthening of life 
as a result of a proper living out of the 
nature of man, spiritually and physio- 
logically, personally and in the family, 
universally and politically. As this bless- 
ings spreads over the world, death in its 
dread-inspiring form, becomes cancelled 
out and in its stead, comes a true vision 
of existence. “Death is then no longer 
confusing and the understanding dis- 
covers that there is no death at all ac- 
cording to that melancholy and ruinous 


description of it as dwelling at the heart 





~% Orot Hakodesh, page 501. 
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of life to depress it; and one looks upon 
the day of one’s dying and sings.”’° 

We might do well to mention, at this 
point, a certain interesting parallel to 
Rabbi Kook’s ideas, found in the works 
of the Christian pastor and Swiss religi- 
ous socialist, Leonard Ragaz (1868-1945). 
In his last book, he traced the steps 
of the Messiah in our time in the po- 
itical, social and intellectual spheres and 
also in what he called the “Realm of 
the Cosmic Revolution’. This Cosmic 
Revolution was viewed by Ragaz as hu- 
manity’s war in our time against sick- 
ness and death. He saw the achievements 
of medicine and social hygiene and the 
prolongation of life, that resulted from 
them, to be a sign of the “Messianic 
Revolution” preparing itself in the 
world. 


VI 


But the extension of the span of life 
is only a “rung on the ladder to the 
happiness of the rising up of the dead”. 
The complete victory over death can not 
come except by a profound alteration 
at the roots of human consciousness by 
repentance. Death is, at its core, an il- 
lusion, a lie. It defiles because it is a 
lie. The Bible speaks of all contact with 
death as uncleanness; because death is 
a lie. That which men call death is only 
the reinforcement and strengthening of 
life. But by virtue of the abysmal sink- 
ing into pettiness effected by the urge 
of the human heart, man conceives this 
reinforcement of life as dark and melan- 
choly, calling it death. Man cannot es- 
cape this deceiving view as long as “the 
lie rules in the world”; that is to say, 
as long as men look upon the world and 
on themselves as being in a state of sep- 


10 Ibid, page 394. 


aration. And to the extent that man 
sinks his existence into contents such as 
these where death reigns, then death 
grows in power. “Every labor of man 
keeps pivoting around the escape from 
death and he will not attain his goal 
except by enhancing his soul from its 
inner source. Then the spiritual life will 
be revealed to man, not only as some 
remnant of the physical life, but as an 
independent growth wherein the life of 
the body is only fragment and a shadow 
of life.” 

Sin brought death into the world 
through the delusion that death was 
some sort of reality. In order to over- 
come his delusion of death, man is bid- 
den to return to the beginning of hu- 
man history before sin; for the history 
of man does not begin with sin, but 
with man at his highest existence. 

Issak Heinemann, in commenting on 
the Kuzari,'' says that Judah Halevi's 
historical outlook differs from that of 
Christianity in that the latter puts exclu- 
sive emphasis on “‘the sin of Adam, while 
Judah Halevi lays an equally exclusive 
emphasis on the pre-eminence of man as 
the son of God”. The same idea returns 
in Kook’s writings. He says: “We do not 
begin the history of man from his pro- 
nounced coarseness after the Fall. The 
basis of reality begins with man at his 
highest existence, when he was illumi- 
nated by spiritual light according to the 
capacities of his soul. Had man not fallen 
into the pit of forgetfulness, and had 
his striving for the highest not ceased, 
then life, itself, in fitting into the gen- 
eral sublime aim of his noble existence, 
would not have to lapse. Why should 
not the spirit join with the body and 
keep it forever alive?” 

Man is bidden to return to his former 


11 London, 1947, page 58. 
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condition, to that before sin. “A new 
history will begin, before which death 
will bend the knee. But neither one in- 
dividual nor many individuals will have 
the strength to conquer death, only the 
nation, the nation amongst the nations, 
the exemplary holy nation, the chosen 
nation selected from amongst the peo- 
ples.” 

Rabbi Kook relies on the prohibition 
“you shall not cut yourselves for the 
dead” as authority for the absence of 
the actuality of death, and he quotes 
the verses (Deuteronomy—l4, 1-2) “Ye 
are the children of the Lord your 
God; ye shall not cut yourselves, nor 
make any baldness between your eyes 
for the Lord thy God hath chosen 
thee to be a peculiar people unto him- 
self, above all the nations that are 
upon the earth.” To this he adds his 
own words, more or less as follows: “Ye 
are chosen to remove death which is a 
disgrace for a holy people, to eliminate 


all its fears and sadness’. “For this are 
you called, and for this do we fight and 
all our stumblings and downfalls will 
not make our feet swerve from this ulti- 
mate goal, which we bear in our souls. 
We shall reach it, through al] the stages 
and through all the twisted paths, but 
we shall arrive at this freedom (from 
death and the fear of death) for which 
we live.’’!? 

In modern times, there has not arisen 
any other man of insight with such a 
mighty vision for Israel and with such 
a complete and certain and simple- 
hearted faith that Israel is called upon 
to carry out the greatest revolution in 
human history—the conquest of death 
by repentance.'* 





12 Orot Hakodesh, page 396. 

13 It is not without interest to compare Rabbi 
Kook, at this point, with Karl Barth, who sees 
the aim of human history in Aufhebung des 
Todes, des Gipfels des Gottwirdigen in der Welt. 








JULIEN BENDA AND THE JEWS 


LOTHAR KAHN 


ad YB dear Paulhan,” wrote Julien 
Benda in 1932 to a well-known 
critic, “my ghost would be most grate- 
ful to you if you could prevail upon my 
fellow-writers not to prepare any obit- 
uary articles on me. I have known, on 
their part, only hostility and systematic 
malevolence. I plan to remain in this 
privileged position as regards them and 
not to be subjected to the hypocritical 
fawnings and polite little eulogies which 
convention would impose on them.” 

Little did Benda suspect that his wish 
would come so close to fulfillment. When 
death finally came in 1956, at the age 
of eighty-four, it evoked remarkably lit- 
tle comment. Besides, to believe the Pa- 
risian press, only a handful of mourners 
escorted his remains. 

What then had created this distance 
between Benda and his fellow-intellec- 
tuals? Many theories have been offered. 
He was a heartless rationalist with little 
regard for the emotional makeup of peo- 
ple; he was cruelly intolerant of all 
those whose intellectualism differed from 
his own; his pen was often vicious. Per- 
haps, more important, Benda’s concept 
of the role of the clerc (cleric or monk) 
in life’ put an unreasonable strain upon 
his fellow-intellectuals. Still others as- 


1 This concept has often been misinterpreted. 
Benda does not expect the clerc or intellectual 
to withdraw from the affairs of his time. How- 
ever, he must, in participating, do so as an in- 
tellectual, i.e. consider issues from the stand- 


point of abstract truth and justice. 


sert that Benda’s peculiar brand of un- 
orthodoxy had the ill-starred quality of 
angering both sides on a given issue. 
Thus he offended French nationalists by 
his bitter anti-nationalism and his es- 
pousal of Europeanism. At the same 
time, he irritated the internationalists 
who would have none of his sometimes 
venomous and unreasoned anti-German- 
ism. French traditionalists never ceased 
to attack him, but liberals, also, espe- 
cially after Belphégor, found frequent 
cause for displeasure. On every question, 
political or intellectual, which he de- 
bated ,his position was so undisturbedly 
independent that even concurrence on 
broad points seldom signified approval 
of specifics. Benda’s own explanation, 
implied rather than stated, cannot be 
taken too seriously. Like Rousseau, he 
had a natural bent, hardly clerical, for 
dramatizing himself. In this process he 
often presented a trait in so exaggerated 
a light as to appear ridiculous. Yet, on 
the whole, he is not incorrect in attri- 
buting his unpopularity to the ortho- 
doxy with which, at least in appearance, 
he pursued his “religions.” For Benda 
the cleric, worshipped, and we~. hipped 
at numerous shrines. He was an enthu- 
siastic member of the cult of intelligence 
and intellectualism which was often mir- 
rored in a Spinozan rationalism. In ad- 
dition, he embraced with fervor the val- 
ues of truth, justice, and logic. The sci- 
entific spirit he 


placed considerably 


above an artistic frame of mind. An- 
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other religion demanded adherence to 
a “fixist,” eternalist philosophy which 
required a strongly afhrmative 
point. Methodologically, his religion re- 


view- 


volved about the dissociation of ideas, 
the love of systematization, the isolation 
and identification of the “true and real” 
question, the tendency to abstract think- 
ing. Because Spinoza, Descartes, and Re- 
nouvier embodied aspects of his religion, 
he worshipped their memory, and be- 
came their willing disciple. Because Berg- 
sonism, pragmatism and, later, existen- 
tialism diverged from his doctrines, he 
waged a merciless and not always fair 
war against them. Similarly, because the 
sentimental internationalism of a Ro- 
main Rolland offended his calm ration- 
alism, he fought it though he was in 
sympathy with its overall objective. Be- 
cause the useful, the applied, the prac- 
tical had no place in his world of ab- 
stract thought and speculation, he de- 
spised them and boasted about his con- 
tempt, though this made him seem ludi- 
France. At 
least verbally his pursuit of his various 


crous in twentieth century 


religious—which, it should be said, were 
not always harmonious—was so rigid as 
to arouse at times the suspicion of an 
intellectual pose. 

A man with so many religions may 
not, of course, have a religion. And, in- 
deed, Julien Benda, though born a Jew 
and dying one, was never a religious Jew. 
He was, however, a Jew by cultural and 
historical pride, by anti-Semitism, and 
also perhaps by temperament and even 
habit. While he was not, in the main, 
concerned with Jewish themes in his 
writings, he frequently touched upon his 
Jewish heritage and surroundings, com- 
mented on questions of Jewish interest, 
and spoke of some of his actions and 


thought as the result of his Jewish ‘“‘men- 


tality.” On the whole, he evinced for the 
record of his co-religionists, if not for 
their fatih, an abiding love and admira- 
tion. In fact, his superlatives concerning 
that record have been so unBenda-like, 
so frequent, as to expose him to the 
charge of ethnocentrism and cast a long 
shadow of suspicion over his vaunted 
rationalism. 

Benda’s views on things Jewish are 
contained mostly in the autobiographi- 
cal La Jeunesse d'un clerc (The Youth 
of an Intellectural), Un Régulier dans le 
siécle (A Regulator of the Century) and 
in Chapter VII of Le Rapport d’Uriel 
(Uriel’s Report).? His observations range 
from Jewish positions on social and po- 
litical issues to the character of anti- 
Semitism, from the meaning of the Jew- 
ish message to a description of classes 
and types of fellow-Jews. 

Benda often alluded to his Jewish 
mentality and whatever meaning he in- 
jects into this dangerous, almost racist 
concept, it is apparent that it had its 
roots in Benda’s childhood. The young 
Benda’s home in the Paris of the 1870's 
witnessed no Jewish ritual of any kind, 
was completely severed from all Jewish 
tradition or, for that matter, from all 
religious thought. In the years to come, 
this Voltarian climate was to make it 
difhcult for him to comprehend the true 
nature of religious passion. Somewhat 
cynically Benda states that it required 
the cataclysmic experience of the Drey- 
fus Case to enlighten him on this score. 
The author recalls as his sole bit of re- 
ligious instruction the negative lesson 
of being asked not to mock Catholic 
children who were walking to confes- 
sion. The wholly emancipated family 
had little respect for Jewish culture or 


2 Other ideas on the subject may be found in 
Souvenirs d’un enterre vif (Remembrances of 
One Buried Alive) as well as in Precisions. 
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learning which were considered rather 
barbaric. 

On the other hand, their socio-politi- 
cal thinking and ambitions were to a 
considerable degree nurtured by the fact 
of their Jewishness, however nominal. 
Thus Benda’s calm, impractical father, 
to whom he was more attached than to 
his more lively, Parisian mother,® kept 
singing the praises of the French Revo- 
lution because it had freed the Jew and 
granted him civil rights. In fact, Camille 
Benda was wont to express incredulity 
and dismay at the existence of Jews who 
were still fighting the Revolution and 
its achievements. Benda asserts that it 
was largely this attachment to revolu- 
tionary ideas and the debt French Jews 
owed them which accounted for the 
strong patriotism of many of the Jews 
of his parents’ generation.* However, 
this patriotism, he is quick to point out, 
(he was later to refer to his own as be- 
longing to the same species), was differ- 
ent from that of most Frenchmen. It 
was a patriotism of substance, all intel- 
lectual and cerebral, which had little in 
common with the patriotism of form, 
blood and instinct advocated by the na- 
tionalists of the time. What these French 
Jews admired in France was not histori- 
cal romanticism, but French civilization, 
her fine moralists, especially Montaigne, 
and the tradition of liberalism associated 
with the Revolution. 

From his family Benda also gleaned 
the sources of Jewish ambition and the 


3 Throughout his life, Benda was generally 
to consider the male element as infinitely su- 
perior to the female which he often equated 
with sentimentalism, emotionalism and irration- 
alism. 

4 His own generation no longer sensed this 
debt and had already begun to regard emancipa- 
tion as an historical fact. Besides, he added with 
characteristic frankness, ingratitude was not a 
sentiment he abhorred. 


mainspring of Jewish success. Benda be- 
lieves that stress on the young had al- 
ways been traditional in Jewish families, 
the older generation having failed to 
produce the Messiah and the younger 
one affording sole hope. But in the 19th 
century, for the first time in history, oth- 
er reasons accounted for this emphasis. 
Jewish pride, individuality, self-esteem 
had their initial opportunity to assert 
themselves. As though the restraints, the 
humiliation and debasement of cen- 
turies, the self-doubts and fears, were to 
be swept away with one mighty stroke, 
Jews literally threw themselves into tke 
new careers open to them. By the 1870's 
enough time had elapsed since the eman- 
cipation for the finest government 
schools to open their doors to them. 
What a challenge to disprove the thesis, 
so long upheld and untested, of Jewish 
inferiority! In Jewish bourgeois families 
children were prodded into academic 
competition to demonstrate that they 
were, if given the chance, a first rate peo- 
ple by virtue of their immense capacity 
for work and their intellectual endow- 
ment. As models to emulate, parents such 
as Benda’s held up the three Reinach 
brothers who had walked off with every 
academic prize that the French academy 
could bestow.5 While Benda is sympa- 
thetic to the basic motivation of these 
Jewish families, he belongs to that school 
which considers that kind of ambition— 
and, especially, success—as a prime source 
of Jewish misfortunes. In fact, the Rei- 
nach brothers’ triumphs strike him as 
one of the latent causes for the virulent 
anti-Semitism which was to break out a 
little later with the Dreyfus Case. Wheth- 
er the Jews suspected it or not, says Ben- 
da, such an eruption of publicized suc- 


5 Perhaps the best known of the brothers was 
Solomon Reinach who achieved considerable 
fame as a philologist and historian of art. 
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cesses was bound to act upon the French 
public like major acts of violence and 
aggression, not to speak of hurt pride 
and the challenge to greater competitive 
effort it posed. In characteristically cyni- 
cal manner, Benda concluded, justice 
may have demanded that the Reinachs 
receive all prizes, but political interest 
—and the self-interest of the Jews—de- 
manded that they receive only some. Le 
bon gott also demanded this and that, 
too, he comments, is something apart 
from justice. Benda who was only a 
mediocre student, preferring other di- 
versions to those of books, claims he was 
intractable to such parental pressures. 
Even today when Jews as Jews tell him 
they are proud of him and his books, 
he is annoyed at this type of thinking. 

Benda was to remember another in- 
tellectual condition peculiar to the Jews 
of his time. They knew, he claims, but 
two political organisms, the individual 
and the state, with all linking and in- 
termediary bodies outside their mental 
orbit. Benda believed this a Jewish ten- 
dency because as Jews they thought of 
the social in a rational and abstract man- 
ner as opposed to the concrete and his- 
torical thinking of others which revolved 
about institutions, of which church and 
army are prototypes. Here again Julien 
Benda conceives of the Jews as steeped 
in the spirit of the Revolution with its 
a priori, idealistic notions. 

In this connection, the philosopher 
was to claim in later years that it was 
his parents who, as Jews without deep 
roots in the soil of France, unwittingly 
set the stage for his own later, non-his- 
torical thinking.® For, though deeply at- 


6 Yet, on the whole, Benda seemed to feel 
that it was less his Jewish origin than his “having 
been raised in the language of Descartes” and 
having received considerable training in mathe- 
matics which shaped his intellectual personality 


tached to France, they did not give him, 
as did other parents to their children, 
a conscious respect for the French tradi- 
tion, supposing no doubt that their own 
past in France was too recent to make 
an history-centered patriotism anything 
but ludicrous. Nor did they, as other 
non-Jewish parents, bind him to the mor- 
al and traditional values of his religion, 
by enjoining on him to work hard and 
live decently, as his fathers had done be- 
fore him. Finally, his parents failed to 
raise him in any particularist tradition, 
allowing for a universal rather than spe- 
cific moral training. “I have since 
Benda, “the 
Greeks, the metaphysicians had been sub- 


known,” writes Julien 
ject to many influences which would ex- 
plain my cult for values based on an 
eternal frame of reterence and my aver- 
sion for those who would consider them 
only from an ‘historiat-.nd transient 
viewpoint. I am wondering if the true 
explanation resides not in this education 
[given him by his parents} and if God 
would not have recognized the author 
of La Trahison des clercs in this little 
boy seated at the table between two 
adults who were praising the beauties 
of reason, work and science and never 
the particularities of his nation, ances- 
tors and people.” 

If one is to believe Benda, he never 
felt himself at war with the condition 
of being a Jew. This may be owing, in 
part, of course, to his very limited Jew- 
ishness. Yet other writers were similarly 
detached in terms of religion, intellec- 
tual conviction and tradition and yet 
either completely disavowed all Jewish 
consciousness, or admitted to being a 
Jew with embarrassment, if not deny- 
ing it with a sense of guilt. If Benda 
missed such inner conflict, it may be 


that he succeeded unusually well—to use 





ore 
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his own phrase—in accepting himself as 
he saw himself. “I accepted my mathe- 
matical bent of mind, my Greco-Roman 
culture, my Jewish mentality with what 
limitations and non-inclusiveness these 
necessarily entail for a true understand- 
ing of the world and my feeling of solli- 
darity with Man. I accepted the fact of 
my pure intellectuality (ma nature de 
pur intellectuel) with what it inevitably 
lacks in terms of loyal devotion, my love 
of the idea with what it suggests of the 
anti-social. I have accepted to be what 
I am and, above all, not to be what I 
am not.” 

Yet while accepting his Jewishness 
and making some extravagant claims for 
his people, he did not like several types 
of Jewish groups. In his early years he 
often encountered “le snobisme des 
grands Juifs” and had little use for it; 
later, he was to show equal dislike for 
strongly conscious and militant Jews 
who, he knew quite well, returned the 
compliment. His religions would not tol- 
erate traditionalist Jews—traditionalist 
though he was on so many philosophi 
cal points—as it excluded traditionalists 
of any faith or party.’ Similarly, he re- 
jected Zionists for what he termed their 
new Jewish racism. Basically he regarded 
himself among les Juifs affranchis, the 
near-assimilated Jews, although he knew 
that this species was hated by most Jews 
and non-Jews alike. 

But it is his approach to anti-Semitism 
which mirrors his intellectual attach- 
ment to the Jewish people.* Despite his 





7At the time of the Dreyfus Case, his anti- 
particularism made him thoroughly detest those 
Jews who believed Dreyfus innocent because he 
was a Jew and were willing to dispense with 
the proofs of innocence (required by French 
law). 

8 Whether he was capable of other forms of 
attachment, remains a moot question in the 
minds of Benda students. 





vast concern with this problem, Benda 
belongs to that rare species of Jewish 
writers who did not in childhood or 
adolescence encounter the phenomenon 
of anti-Semitism. To believe Benda, he 
did not recognize it until, at thirty, the 
Dreyfus Case suddenly and pungently 
drove home its meaning. But once fa- 
miliar with it, he was never again to 
underestimate it. He relates in some de- 
tail a specific experience in prejudice. 
His novel L’Ordination had been pre- 
sented to the Goncourt Academy—named 
after the anti-Semitic Goncourt broth- 
ers—for its annual prize, one of the more 
highly regarded French literary awards. 
Benda asserts that it was owing to the 
anti-Jewish sentiment of two key mem- 
bers of the jury that the coveted prize 
was denied him on a late ballot.” Para- 
doxically, this defeat marked the turn in 
Benda’s literary fortunes. Prior to this 
incident, according to his own admis- 
sion, he was a relatively obscure writer: 
now, suddenly, he found the door of 
every publishing house wide open for 
him. But there can be no doubt that 
he fully recognized the potency of anti- 
Semitism when he wrote “The hatred 
for Jews is one of the rare philosophies 
which, in this so strongly divided man- 
kind, receives almost unanimous sup- 
port.” 

Benda’s reasons for this assertion are 
externalized in La Rapport d’Uriel, a 
work written in the mock-innocent, mild- 
ly satiric vein of Montesquieu’s Persian 
Letters and even some of Voltaire’s short 





® In many respects, the Dreyfus Case must be 
regarded as the source and inspiration for his 
later socio-political thinking and the emphasis 
he was to place on abstract truth and justice. 

10 Not all critics are agreed that Benda’s ac- 
count of the episode is entirely accurate and 
that anti-Semitism was the chief cause for his 
failure to receive the prize. 
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novels. In Chapter VII, Benda differ- 
entiated between conscious and sublimi- 
nal charge against 


jews. Among the 


voiced those 


prejudices he lists first 
coming under the heading of a Jewish 
capitalism, i.e., theft, usury, eploitation, 
avarice, all at the expense of the Chris- 
tian masses and workers, in particular. 
The second charge, that of a Jew-based 
Communism, entirely contradicts the for- 
mer, but, asserts Benda, in logic only. 
In emotion and passion, he maintains, 
they are one, with both striving to make 
the Jew odious." The third complaint 
he labels Jewish imperialism, a theory 
acocrding to which the Jews care only 
for their own, have no love for the host 
nation, yet seek high office and power 
in it to gain control in behalf of the 
“chosen people.” 

Benda’s refutation of these accusations, 
based on common sense, historical data 
and the behavioral sciences, is not orig- 
inal. It is interesting only in relation to 
the claims made for the Jews. They are 
especially honest in business; they have 
a congenital fanaticism for justice, sub- 
ordinating it neither to order, peace, 
national interest or any other virtue. It 
is this fervent regard for justice which 
sometimes makes them appear revolu- 
tionary. In addition, Jews conceive com- 
mands of human conscience outside of 
the prejudices of historical and national 
factors and more than others treat them 
in their universal, absolute quality. Be- 
cause Jews honor moral values in their 
eternal, everlasting aspects, independent 
of time and place, they are am eminent 
factor of human liberation. In Benda’s 


11 In connection with this theory, Benda who, 
of course, basically disclaims it, states that Jew- 
wish championing of the worker and the down- 


trodden in the name of justice was especially 


odious to the bourgeoisie and a prime source 


of the anti-Jewish feeling of this class. 


persistent equating of Jewish character- 
istics and values with whose he espoused, 
one may discern a strong attachment to 
—and with—the 


carries this 


identification Jewish 
people. He identification 
further when he declared that, like him- 
self, the Jews have disdain for terrestial 
grandeur and, again like him, have a 
cult for the spiritually pure, and for 
rational intelligence. He quotes from 
the Psalms: “Other nations have their 
chariots and gilded arms; you, O Israel, 
you have your God,’ 

In his exposition of hidden, “uncon- 
scious” reasons for anti-Semitism, Benda 
anticipated some of the psychological 
theories of prejudice which, in recent 
years, have come to hold sway in the 
United States. For he realized that, while 
there were historical facts in the Jewish 
situation responsible for a particular 
brand of prejudice, anti-Semitism, preju- 
dice as such would germinate mostly in 
those already predisposed for it. Thus, 
he felt that there were people who con- 
ferred upon themselves a certain sup- 
eriority and primacy by despising oth- 
ers. By despising the Jew, by speaking 
against him, they gave themselves a pa- 
trician title, the ability, wealth and oth- 
er status factors they were really lacking. 


12 Yet, when the critic Thibaudet ascribed 
much of Benda’s character and beliefs to his 
Semitic blood, Benda replied in a manner not 
entirely consonant with these observations. “A 
people without a country...,” he writes, but 
not without bank accounts, and, for that rea- 
son, with their assets hardly frozen in the Spir- 
it. Add to that their belief in a Jewish truth; 
their insistence, forty years ago, that Dreyfus is 
innocent prior to all proof, for no other reason 
than that he was a Jew; their intent, of late, 
to revive the specifically Jewish soul, the soul 
of the “chosen race.” But this outburst in Preci- 
sions must be regarded as the exception rather 
than the rule which had him faithfully ascribe 
to the Hebrews the qualities he cherished. 
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“There seems to be a permanent element 
in the disdain for the Jew,” writes Ben- 
da and adds these additional subliminal 
causes: “scapegoating,” especially after 
a lost war; the need in many humans 
to discredit social justice and democratic 
ideals which they associate with the Jew 
(or does Benda?); the need of those gov- 
erning, when in difficulty, to employ di- 
versionary manoeuvers. 

Although Benda was no pacifist and 
even approved an Army truly in the 
service of a democratic republic, the 
Affaire conditioned him forever against 
the military and the authoritarianism it 
represented. This may have prompted 
him to equate anti-Semitism with the 
military and his other philosophic and 
social villains, just as he had linked the 
Jews with his ideal virtues. Thus, he 
believed that anti-Semitisn: would grow 
in proportion to the growth of militar- 
ism. Conversely, he believed that the 
Jews would become apostles of a truly 
civil society because they were civil pai 
excellence. This new society would opt 
for justice, human dignity, the rights of 
the most humble and, above all, would 
deny to any man the right to make a 
tool of another. Writing during those 
dark years of the Hitlerite Occupation, 
Benda spoke pessimistically of the pos- 
sible triumph of the military system and 
that any succeeding civil society might 
come about only in time to honor the 
memory of the Jews. 

In those gloomy days of World War 
II which he spent in solitary exile in 
Carcassonne, writing book upon book, 
Benda appears to have moved somewhat 
closer to Judaism. To be sure, the cult 
of Intelligence and Reason, as well as 
his concept of clerical function, pre- 


cluded any profound attachment. In 


those Souvenirs d'un enterré vif—the 


memories of one buried alive—written 
when, well over seventy, he was past his 
peak, he related more than ever his val- 
ues to those of the Jews. Above all, he 
had discovered the Prophets and felt for 
them a depth of sympathy which he had 
previously accorded to a few religious 
writers only—and these he now discov- 
ered to be only the spiritual heirs of the 
Prophets. And they endowed him with 
yet another sentiment he had not known 
before: veneration for the people which 
had produced the Prophets and had thus 
borne into the world the idea of moral- 
ity. It was their teaching which the de- 
tractors of the Jews throughout the ages 
had sought to stamp out. More than eve 
he conceived of the Jews as the repre 
sentatives of the critical spirit in mod- 
ern times; far less deeply rooted in the 
nationalist ideas of blood and soil, they 
could interpret a problem more freely 
and independently. More than ever, he 
imputed to his “race” a special capacity 
for reflection and thought and concurs 
with the dictator of the thirties who had 
declared that “To think is to be Jew- 
ish.”'® While Benda does not extend his 
racism and ethnocentrism to the point 
of asserting that all Jews possess intel- 
lectuality—or have a monopoly on it (he 
specifically denies this), he yet credits 
them with a certain specificity in this 
area. He cites the disproportionate num- 
ber of eminent Jewish scientists, philoso- 
phers and men of letters. One cannot 
help wondering, of course, whether Ben 
da did not allow his sympathy for the 
badly oppressed Jews of the time to vio 
Also, 


more than ever before, he attributed to 


late his sense of calm objectivity. 





13 The French term “race”, not here trans- 
lated, does not necessarily carry a _ biological 
connotation. In most cases, the term people or 


national group seems to render it adequately. 
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the Jews a virtual monopoly of the tra- 
dition of justice. Coming from an as- 
similated Jew, a European and citizen 
of the world, a universalist rather than 
particularist thinker, these attributions 
suggest a deeper attachment than Benda 
may have realized. 

Several other facts about Benda’s Jew- 
ishness seem puzzling. This universalist, 
who rejected Zionism as another nation- 
alism and even racism, while insisting 
upon a Jewish mentality, specific Jewish 
qualities and attributes, fixed and rela- 
tively immutable Jewish positions, was 
himself indulging in a Jewish racism. 
Benda does not appear to have been 
aware of this and, in fact, the findings 
of the behavioral disciplines in this area, 
known in the United States, were not 
well publicized in the France of even the 
forties. But Benda should have realized 
that this approach meant playing direct- 
ly into the hands of racist anti-Semitic 
theorists. He should also have known 
that his essential ethnocentrism regard- 
ing the Jews was in conflict with his own 
overall Weltanschauung. Could it be 
that, beneath the cold, detached air, the 
claim of self-acceptance, there was after 
all a conflict not entirely resolved, a sen- 
sibility he tried too hard to conceal? 
And could it be that the cleric, upon 
whom Benda enjoined abstinence from 
the propagandistic and partisan strife of 
our time, was sufficiently concerned 
about the fate of Jews to step out of his 
monkish garb and role to plead their 
earthly cause? 

Some critics have seen in Benda’s iso- 
lation, his quarrelsomeness, his basic pes- 
simism, less the result of intellectual con- 
viction than the result of his personal 
and social heritage as a Jew. Some have 
even suspected the very concept of the 
cleric’s role as a contemplative figure, 


ho 
vr 
vr 


apart from partisan strife, as a ration- 
alization of his personal background. To 
a degree, of course, the personal element 
is present in all opinions and positions 
held in the human or moral sciences. 
But there appears little reason to assume 
that this personal factor worked more 
potently in his thinking than in that of 
his contemporaries. Benda, to be sure, 
saw himself as a Jew, but never exclu- 
sively as a Jew and not even primarily 
as a Jew. The complete ease with which 
his family associated with Catholics in 
his youth, the perfectly natural manner 
in which he came to view such contacts, 
the absence of mainly Jewish associa- 
tions, his ability, however, to move in 
all Jewish circles but the most militant 
and nationalist, makes the hypothesis of 
an exceptional personal factor highly un- 
tenable. His intellectual formation had 
—and here we must believe him—mul- 
tiple origins and they all combined to 
shape the true—and perhaps the sham 
cleric—that was Benda. 

History is likely to remember Julien 
Benda. His plea for calm, detached rea- 
soning, for the subordination of emotion 
to the intellect, for the quest of lasting 
values has rung a clear if unheeded note 
in a world gone awry with propaganda 
and sentimental appeals to the human 
heart. History will also record his name 
for his persistent warnings to intellec- 
tuals not to commit “treason” by over- 
valuing the temporal, by aspiring to 
power, influence and prestige and thus 
neglect the truly clerical function of 
searching for truth and justice. Although 
history will not, in the main, remember 
Benda as a Jew, it cannot forget the con- 
tribution which his Jewish background 
and the ethical values inherent in the 
Jewish tradition made to his overall 
thinking. 








CULTURE, CIVILIZATION 
AND GERMAN ANTI-SEMITISM 


GEORGE L. MOSSE 


his essay examines German anti- 

Semitism within the framework of a 
more general trend of German intellec- 
tual history. While the social and pol- 
itical roots of German anti-Semitism 
have been thoroughly investigated, its 
intellectual foundations have received 
scant attention. Above all, the image of 
the Jew as it evolved in an important 
segment of German thought has not yet 
received sufficient analysis. The image 
of the Jew which had formed itself in 
many German minds goes far to explain 
National 


anti-Semitism of even the more respect- 


the surrender to Socialism’s 
able elements of the population. This 
theme is a part of an intellectual his- 
tory which has not yet been written. 
Here the very absurdity of the image of 
the Jew, drawn in racial terms has stood 
in the way of close analysis. 

Solomon F. Bloom perceptively points 
out that Western scholars have never 
been at home in outré subjects, and no 
subject is more outré than the National 
Socialist view of Jew and Aryan. And 
yet these views did not seem absurd at 
all to many respectable members of the 
community who embraced them. Such 
racial attitudes, ridiculous to most West- 
ern intellectuals, had been prepared by 
popular novelists for more than a cen- 
tury before National Socialism came to 
power. 


It can be demonstrated that the image 


of the Jew of nineteenth century thought 
is not basically different from the image 
of the Jew in National Socialist belles 
lettres. It is moreover significant that 
this nineteenth century image is not 
necessarily associated with the idea of 
race; it is not even the prerogative of 
reactionary forces. Popular writers such 
as Gustav Freytag and Wilhelm Raabe 
were liberals. We are then dealing with 
a specific trend of thought which puts 
forward a consistent image of the Jew. 
At first, this image does not depend ex- 
clusively or even primarily on racial 
ideas. One could hold this image of the 
Jew and not be a racist. This fact is 
frequently overlooked, just as it is often 
forgotten that this trend of thought 
made it possible for those people to sur- 
render to National Socialism who did 
not believe in the Aryan myth or in 
Alfred Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twen- 
tieth Century.' 

If race is not the clue to this image 
of the Jew, what characterizes the view 
of the Jew in this intellectual develop- 
ment? It is the view of the Jew as de- 
void of spirituality and feeling. But why 
should this particular view of the Jew 








1 It must be understood that we deal here 
with only one trend of German thought, and 
with only one image of the Jew. For the back- 
ground of the Jewish catastrophe in Germany 
this image is more important than, for exam- 
ple, the view of the Jew which takes its start 
from Lessing. 
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have such importance? It is because in 
German intellectual development the 
emphasis came increasingly to be laid 
upon “feeling”, and upon the “inner 
man and his condition’. Oswald Spen- 
gler is symptomatic for this develop- 
ment. His contrasts between culture and 
civilization, between soul and intellect, 
sum up a trend of thought which was 
of cardinal importance in forming Gen- 
tile attitudes towards the Jew. A cul- 
ture possesses a soul, civilization is the 
dead-end state of a culture, the “most 
external and artificial state of which... 
humanity... is capable’. For Spengler, 
cultures are growing organisms, alive, 
while civilization is the corpse of a cul- 
ture. Above all, civilizations lack the es- 
sential aspect of a vital culture: religion. 
Every culture must ultimately be reli- 
gious if it is to be truly creative. Civ- 
ilization is irreligious, strictly material- 
istic, “unspiritual, unphilosophical, de- 
void of art (and) clannish to the point 
of brutality, aiming relentlessly at tan- 
gible success”. It is into this framework 
of thought that the image of the Jew 
must be placed. 

Such emphasis in German thought 
upon true feeling and upon culture as 
equated not with externals, but with 
inward spiritual growth, has many dif- 
ferent roots. It is a flight from reality 
which can be traced in German thought 
to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This escape took the form of a 
search for a new security. Some writers 
sought it in the glorification of national 
roots, and here the idealized peasant 
novels provide a typical example. Oth- 
ers found their roots in the glorification 
of provincial man, in a retreat from the 
turmoil of the city into the life of the 
steady, provincial middle class. Thus, 
Gustav Freytag rejected the unsteadiness 
of the industrial and political world for 


oo 


a glorification of the bourgeoisie engaged 
in steady and honest work. It is typical 
that this mid-century writer who glori- 
fied petit-bourgeois man, was hailed by 
his contemporaries as the “most repre- 
sentative writer of our time”. 

This retreat into feeling and provin- 
cialism was furthered by the fear of the 
masses which became more general 
among educated classes after the revo- 
lution of 1848. Georg Gottfried Gervi- 
nus in his history of his own time (1852) 
states typically enough that the “move- 
ment of the times are carried by the in- 
stincts of the masses’; the influence of 
great individuals in the affairs of men 
has been eclipsed. Since Napoleon there 
have been no “truly outstanding gen- 
juses in politics”. Gervinus fears this 
development in the 1850's, just as Jacob 
Burckhardt was to fear it in the 1870's. 

How does this bear upon the image 
of the Jew? Presumably, lacking the nec- 
essary spiritual impulse, the Jew came 
to stand for all that these men feared: 
materialism, progress, the big city, and 
the sober rationalistic mind which could 
have no sense of the beautiful. Con- 
cretely, this is illustrated by two of the 
most popular novels of the century, both 
written by liberals, both by men who 
were not racists in the National Social- 
ist sense of this word. Gustav Freytag’s 
Debit and Credit (Soll und Haben 1855) 
is similar in character and plot to Wil- 
helm Raabe’s Poor Pastor (Hungerpas- 
tor 1862). In both novels two young men 
go out into the world, one a Christian, 
the other a Jew. Both are unsuccessful 
in achieving the high aims which they 
had set for themselves. But here the sim- 
ilarity between them ends. The Chris- 
tian makes his way honestly, and if he 
does not gain his earthly goal, he arrives, 
at the end of the novels, contented, set- 
tied, and, above all, spiritually enriched. 
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In Freytag’s novel, Anton Wohlfahrt 
finds his enrichment in the steady life 
of a provincial merchant house, while 
Raabe’s Hans Unwirsch finds that same 
spiritual satisfaction of life in the “hun- 
ger parish”—situated on a lonely out- 
post by the sea. In both cases, true cul- 
ture is found by a retreat from the 
world, without participation in the rev- 
olutionary eras which form the back- 
ground of both works. 

The Jew makes his way dishonestly. 
He does not retreat in the face of the 
world, but tries to take advantage of 
its dishonesty and weakness of charac- 
ter. Moses Freudenstein in the Poor 
Pastor dabbles in politics, and plays 
both sides in order to satisfy his world- 
ly ambitions and lust for power. Veitel 
Itzig in Debit and Credit also takes ad- 
vantage of worldly realities in order to 
satisfy his lust for riches. Obviously, 
both Jews are incapable of spiritual en- 
richment, indeed of any inner feelings. 
Both end in oblivion. Itzig drowns in 
a dirty river, while Moses Freudenstein, 
his ambitions thwarted, dies as a mere 
Hofrat in bourgois imprisonment. 

The crux of it all is that Jews have 
no feeling. This accusation is repeated 
in its sharpest formulation in one of 
the most violent National Socialist nov- 
els, Tiidel Weller’s Rabauken (1938). 
After he has shown the Jews commit- 
ting every conceivable crime and shady 
dealing he remarks: “how can one speak 
of ideals, when one speaks of the Jews’’? 
Given the intellectual context described, 
this one accusation could explain all 
else; in the debate on the Jewish Ques- 
tion in the Prussian Diet (1880) one 
deputy warned that the absence of feel- 
ing (Niichternheit) among Jews per- 
mitted them to make use of immoral 
means in order to enrich themselves. 

How did this accusation of lack of 


spirituality come about? It is bound up 
with an attitude towards the Jewish reli- 
gion. Judaism is considered a spent fos- 
sil, a characterization familiarized by 
Arnold Toynbee in our own day. Once 
Judaism is viewed from this perspective 
it becomes evident that the people, who 
were once the “people of the book” can 
no longer possess any ethical founda- 
tions. It will not do to state that this 
attitude merely reflects a general hos- 
tility towards Jews, for this view of Juda- 
ism antedates the rise of racism. Vol- 
taire hated Judaism and not Jews. For 
the Enlightenment, Judaism, like all rel- 
igion, was a fossil, but it was the En- 
lightenment, it must be recalled, which 
emancipated the Jews. This dualism be- 
tween Judaism and the Jew is at the 
root of future difficulties. A look at the 
work of the great champion of Jewish 
emancipation, Christian Wilhelm Dohm, 
(1783) is illuminating in this regard. 
The gist of his argument was that 
through emancipation the Jew will be- 
come a more educated and useful mem- 
ber of the community. This education 
demands that Jews shed their supersti- 
tions. Because the Jews have only super- 
stitions and no true ethical and spirit- 
ual roots they must be given new roots 
from which they can develop into good 
citizens—they must become peasants and 
craftsmen; “let them cease to be Jews” 
is his basic solution to the problem. 
Dohm has all the stereotyped prejudices 
about the Jew, but believes that as they 
shed their Jewish qualities and supersti- 
tions they can and will become good 
citizens. 

Thus, at the very outset of Jewish 
emancipation the dualism between the 
fossil of Judaism and the hope of as- 
similation for the individual Jew ap- 
pears. It is this theme which was carried 


into the nineteenth Gustav 


century. 
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Freytag, for example, drew up elaborate 
plans for complete Jewish assimilation. 
He has high praise for his friend Kauff- 
mann, the “Bohemian Jew boy’, who 
has taken the final step and “integrated 
himself completely with our nation”. 
Yet, Freytag drew a Veitel Itzig with 
his pen. Itzig was the Jew who had re- 
mained one, and who had not assim- 
ilated. Freytag again shows clearly how 
hope for Jewish assimilation was com- 
bined with a belief in the Jewish stereo- 
type. Judaism was a fossil; the only way 
that the Jew could become an ethical 
person was to acquire new roots: those 
of his adopted land through “honest 
work”, (Dohm’s phrase). 

Jews who did not fulfill this hope were 
the Jews who formed the core of the 
popular image and, as the optimism of 
the Enlightenment began to fade, all 
Jews were associated with them. Espe- 
cially when the great fear gripped writ- 
ers after 1848, the dualism between Juda- 
ism and the Jew was no longer tenable. 
No Jew could now share those ethical 
roots which Germans, in their search 
for stability, proudly reserved for them- 
selves. Where Dohm at the end of the 
eighteenth century had believed that the 
Jews could get new roots through be- 
coming German peasants, by the middle 
of the nineteenth century the atmos- 
phere had changed. This is clarified by 
Heinrich von Treitschke’s remarks about 
the Jew Berthold Auerbach, father of 
the peasant novel. Auerbach’s peasants 
are only Jews in disguise. For wherever 
the feeling of a people has to be deline- 
ated, there the voice of nature cannot 
be diluted by artificiality. ‘The Jew has 
no feeling and thus no rapport with the 
real Volk. 

The dualism between Judaism and 
Jew was abandoned. Judaism now deter- 
mined the character of the Jew and here 


it became plain that the Enlightenment 
had not fundamentally improved the 
popular image of the Jew; indeed, it 
had materially contributed to the crea- 
tion of the stereotype. Voltaire could 
be cited on Judaism, but now that 
the Enlightenment dualism had become 
inoperative this description of the “fos- 
sil” blanketed all individualistic distinc- 
tions. Court Adolf Stécker 
summed it up at the end of the century 
when he described the Jewish problem 


Preacher 


as an ethical rather than a religious one; 
since Judaism is not a religion, Jews can 
have no ethics. It is significant that Die- 
trich Eckhart, the earliest National So- 
cialist ideologue in his attack against 
Jews posited as his first point that Juda- 
ism was not a religion at all, because 
it is without soul and centered on this 
world. 

Like many other writers, Freytag and 
Raabe delight in identifying the obser- 
vance of the Jewish religion with non- 
ethical acts. The twentieth century anti- 
Semitic Adolf Bartels, 
called August Hauschner’s Familie Lo- 


literary critic, 
wositz (1908) the best novel for an un- 
derstanding of Jews. The essence of that 
work appears in the episode when the 
family is celebrating Passover as proud 
Jews. But how superficial is this obser- 
vance! The members of the family hate 
each other and in their business life the 
Lowositz clan makes its money with 
utter disregard of honesty. Hauschner 
sums it up in his conclusion: The Jew- 
ish religion is not a true world view, 
and everything else springs from that. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, Judaism begins to exert a cer- 
tain fascination upon writers without, 
at the same time, gaining in ethical 
stature. It is the mystical element in 
Jewish ritual which begins to intrigue 
writers, but not with the kind of serious- 
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ness that marked the interest of the 
Humanists of the sixteenth century in 
the Cabalah. It is a mysticism deter- 
mined by a certain view of the East Eu- 
ropean Ghetto combined with the fear of 
the unknown. Eastern European Jewry 
entered German literature through Jew- 
ish authors. Leo Herzberg-Frankel sees 
in the Ghettos of Poland both intellec- 
tual and spiritual poverty. He condemns 
Jewish orthodoxy which furthers ignor- 
ance. In his Polish Jews (1866) he blames 
these conditions on the social and pol- 
itical milieu. Nevertheless, his Ghettos 
do wield a fascination; not by reason of 
their spiritual life, but by their kaftaned 
figures, moving about the narrow and 
dirty streets. In Karl Emil 
stories, his native Jewish region of Buko- 


Franzos’ 


wina and Galicia was regarded as “half 
Asia”. The world of the Ghetto was 
opened to German readers by Jews who 
had little understanding of it, and who 
wanted to purge themselves of this past. 

The theme was taken up by German 
writers, for it fitted in with their view 
of Judaism. Raabe in his story Holun- 
derbliithe (1863) still surrounds the old 
Ghetto of Prague with an aura of ro- 
mance. Yet he, too, stresses the dirt of 
the streets and he describes the people 
he met as “ugly as the night”. But such 
romanticism tended to be transmuted 
into a fear of this unknown world. Her- 
man Goedsche, who wrote under the 
name of Sir John Retcliffe, typifies this 
development. Once more the old Ghetto 
of Prague is shown, but in his novel 
Biarritz (1868) it is stripped of its ro- 
mantic elements and becomes simply 
“half Asia’ in Europe. The mystic fas- 
cination is crystallized in the meeting 
of the universal Jewish conspiracy, the 
Sanhedrin, in the old cemetery. Its pur- 
pose is to grab for power, to plan the 


destruction of all non-Jews. Stoffers calls 
this novel the sharpest anti-Semitic at- 
tack of the nineteenth century. Johann 
von Leers republished the Ghetto sec- 
tion after Hitler had assumed power 
(1935). Judaism is here associated not 
only with unethical behavior but also 
with the crowdedness and filth of the 
Ghetto. The ugliness of the Jew which 
Freytag and Raabe had stressed is now 
closely connected with the way of life 
of the masses of Eastern Jewry. The ele- 
ment of mystery enters as the world 
conspiracy takes place within the Ghetto 
walls. Increasingly, writers saw here the 
true revelation of Judaism and of the 
Jews. 

Gustav Freytag’s Jewish figures repres- 
ent the Eastern Jews as he saw them in- 
filtrate the city of Breslau from nearby 
Poland. In National Socialist times, 
Eberhard Wolfgang Médller, winner of 
the national book prize for 1934/35, 
represents Eastern Jews as “the Jews” 
without any qualifications. Tiidel Wel- 
ler, in the preface to his book, shows 
how Franzos’ “half Asia” could be ex- 
ploited. He quotes Benjamin Franklin’s 
spurious letter to Congress: “I warn you 
gentlemen... the Jews, gentlemen, they 
are Asiatics.” Alfred Rosenberg’s perio- 
dical the Jewish Question puts it suc- 
cinctly: “Eastern Jewry is the reservoir 
of modern Jewry and also the root of 
its strength”. When Rosenberg, as min- 
ister for the Eastern territories had the 
opportunity, he amputated this source 
of Jewish strength through ruthless de- 
struction. What a contrast such roots 
could provide to the rootedness of the 
German and to that spiritual enrich- 
ment which grew out of his roots. Jew- 
ish roots were planted in a religion 
without ethics, in surroundings of dirt 
and filth and in an atmosphere of world 


conspiracy. 
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This is a theme which was fully ex- 
ploited in National Socialist belles 
letters. In detective stories, the brave 
sleuths fight against the Jewish world 
conspiracy. Both Peter Coll in Human 
Cargo of the Ano-Wati (1939) and S. A. 
Duse in The Anti-Semite, a Detective 
Story (1926) have their hero detectives 
fight against such a Jewish conspiracy, 
and in both the Jews are portrayed as 
people without sense of beauty or clean- 
liness and, of course, without any scru- 
ples. But in both these detectives stories 
the inevitable victory of justice is not 
final; some Jews are caught, but the 
conspiracy goes on to the next install- 
ment. Here, once more the fear of the 
unknown appears. At times a deeper 
medieval struck; thus, Hans 
Hauptmann in The Memoirs of Satan 
(1929) makes the devil buy the Jews in 
order to do his work on earth. He calls 
this a satirical novel but the theme is 


note is 


similar to that analyzed by Trachten- 
berg in his Devil and the Jews. 

Finally, the world conspiracy comes to 
be bound up with the communist con- 
spiracy. But surely, Communism is the 
kind of ideal the Jews are supposed to 
be incapable of possessing? Jews are 
Communists for the sake of their con- 
spiracy to take over the world, and not 
for the sake of the oppressed. Fritz Hal- 
bach in Comrade Levi (1921) makes 
this plain. The young Communist agita- 
tor is really on good terms with his fath- 
er, a wealthy banker. Both want the 
identical thing: world power, and both 
are willing to use any means of obtain- 
ing it. Thus, the view of Judaism we 
have sketched ends up with the Jew- 
Communist equation. 

The work which can sum up these 
trends is one of the most celebrated 
National Nathaniel  Jiinger’s 
Folk in Danger (1921). Jiinmger was a 


novels, 


pseudonym for the evangelical minister 
Dietrich Johann Rump. For him, too, 
the roots are all important, and these 
are found in the Volk. He is in agree- 
ment with those novelists who searched 
for such roots after 1848, for these give 
culture to men. Jiinger’s other, and less 
known works, deal with such subjects 
as the struggle of the peasantry to re- 
main on the land, German colonization 
in the East, and the conflict between 
the modern materialistic world view as 
over against the rooted belief in Chris- 
tian revelation. He also wrote war nov- 
els, centered upon the German fleet, in 
addition to works extolling the simple 
life of the rectory. This is worth men- 
Jiinger’s output is fairly 
typical of that of most national novel- 
ists in the early twentieth century. The 


tioning, for 


theme is always built around the rooted- 
ness of the Volk, its ethical consequences, 
and the need to defend and protect these 
roots from the foreigner. Folk in Dan- 
ger shares these themes. 

In this novel his Mendelsloh family 
spends the evening in harmonious dis- 
cussions around the dinner table, end- 
ing their day with a reading from Scrip- 
ture. They have feeling and lack guile 
and deceit. That is why they are taken 
in by the Jewish Klosters family. Of the 
two Klosters brothers, one wants assim- 
ilation and the other is the Orthodox 
Jew. Jacob is a religious Jew and first 
appears as a pure and noble character 
who denounces the rest of his family for 
their unscrupulousness. But as the novel 
progresses, the true Jacob is ,radually 
revealed. He denies the assimilation of 
the Jew and, because he is a Jew first 


> 


2i.c. Hof Bockels Ende (1910); Pastor Rit- 
gerodt’s Welt, ein Roman aus der Heide, (1910); 
J. C. Rathman & Sohn (1914); Die Lieben Vet- 
tern (1916) for which Admiral Tirpitz accepted 
the dedication. 
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and a German second is dismissed from 
the German army. He feels himself more 
closely linked to French Jews than to 
Germans. He is convinced that the Jews 
will always be aliens in Germany. 
This leads to the full dénouement of 
Jacob as a figure in the Jewish world 
conspiracy. Superficially, he may be hon- 
est and even upright, but the Orthodox 
Jew does not have the ethics and roots 
of the German. Jacob is really of the 
same cloth as his unattractive brother, 
the assimilationist Bernhard. That broth- 
er, a later version of Veitel Itzig and 
Moses Freudenstein, wants power and 
does not care what means he uses to 
achieve it. In the end, symbolically, the 
two brothers meet. Not in the kind of 
family gathering of which the Mendel- 
sloh’s were fond but instead they 
found the Communists party in Berlin 
behind the front in the first World War. 
Here religious ideas represented by Jac- 
ob are, once more, without ethical foun- 
dations. Jiinger shows how the Jewish 
world conspiracy is in tune with Juda- 
ism, and how Jews remain Jews regard- 
less of their professed religious attitude. 
But there is another aspect to this: 
The Jews are a city people who have 
no understanding of the settled life of 
the provinces. Here that provincialism 
cited as a flight from reality reappears. 
Father Mendelsloh, happy in his small 
provincial town believes that the “big 
cities are the tomb of our people”. The 
only Mendelsloh son who survives the 
war goes out to become a peasant as 
the sole way to strengthen the life of 
the nation. From Dohm to Jiinger this 
peasant ideal combined with the ideal 
of the provincial small town persists. 
Into the glorification of the peasant 
or the petit bourgeois (i.e. Freytag) the 
Jew without roots intrudes as the big 
city person. In both Fritz Claus’ Usurer 


(1890) and in the famous Biittnerbauer 
by Polenz (1895), the Jew descends from 
the big city in order to trick the peasant. 
The city stands for civilization as op- 
posed to culture and is, therefore, the 
enemy of the people. Tiidel Moller in 
his Rabauken makes a point of saying 
that vdlkisch ideas can spread best in 
the provinces. There the people are 
rooted. Berlin is the domaifi of the Jews. 

The retreat from reality, so marked 
especially in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, meant a rejection of any 
material progress, just as it was opposed 
to materialism in general. This emphasis 
upon the soul as over against the city 
involves the image of the Jew. It is no 
coincidence that all writers who employ 
the theme of the Ghetto stress its urban 
nature, the narrow streets, the desert of 
stone. It once more symbolizes Jewish 
emptiness as compared to the spiritual- 
ity and solidity of the German peasant 
or of the German petit bourgeois. In a 
sense, this whole trend of German 
thought is a glorification of the Philis- 
tine, and here the Jew was excluded. 
But the very fact that it was the Philis- 
tine who was glorified was also its at- 
traction. For most of the German pop- 
ulation saw itself praised in this den- 
igration of the Jew. Franz Mehring may 
well be correct in saying that there is 
no hero in the whole of German liter- 
ature who is as boring in his philistin- 
ism as Anton Wohlfahrt. Yet he has to 
admit that Freytag’s Debit and Credit 
was the most read novel of the century. 

The philistinism which underlies such 
literature emerges quite clearly in the 
manner in which the authors treated the 
one writer whom they all abhorred: 
Heinrich Heine. Raabe in his Poor Par- 
son (Hungerpastor) quite gratuitously 
introduces Heine in order to comment 


on his mockery of German humiliation 
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and disgrace. Heine, so runs the accu- 
sation, has a sad irony about himself, 
but makes fun of others; he is sacrile- 
gious in his attacks against that philistin- 
ism which the other writers now glorify. 
He has no sense of shame, loyalty, truth- 
fulness or reverence. One critic, writing 
about Heine's travel sketches, pictures 
the Jew boy, hands in his pockets, stand- 
ing cheekily before the picture of a 
Madonna. Heine's scepticism frightened 
these writers, and one of their number 
simply calls this the poet’s “inherited 
drive towards negation”. They saw in 
his wit an attack upon the foundations 
of that culture which provided them 
with security. Heine’s ““unfeeling’’ meant 
that here was a restless spirit who had 
no true culture, that “one never knows 
where one stands with him”. All this 
due to Heine's Jewishness. Heinrich von 
Treitschke gives away the basic fear 
which underlies this Heine criticism. 
Heine had prepared the revolution of 
1848 by sowing discontent with those 
things Germans should hold most dear, 
that is their rooted feelings, their cul- 
ture, as Spengler would have said. Heine 
is thus symbolic of the same thing which 
the big city symbolizes, the unsteadiness 
in the midst of the search for solidity. 

Karl Beyer in his Jewish Intellect and 
German Faith (1933) links Heine and 
the big city in just this way. Heine is 
for him, as for many of his predecessors, 
the “classic of modern Judaism’. Just 
as the big cities contain men of civiliza- 
tion and not culture, so Heine has sub- 
stituted cleverness for feeling. This al- 
lows him to make fun of what men hold 
dear. In reality, he is driven by the quest 
for power. “Power takes that place in 
the Jew, which for the German is taken 
by his Germanism.” This lust for power, 
this absence of ethical checks does not 
know what “powerful, good and beauti- 


ful’ mean. Instead it knows only “more 
powertul, more beautiful, better.’”’ This 
expresses in another way that with a 
Jew like Heine one “never knows where 
one stands”. This is what Adolf Bartels 
crystalizes when he writes that antt- 
Semites want to restore “old German 
settledness and solidity as over against 
Jewish cleverness’. Jews can never have 
culture, that is the crux of the matter. 
One National Socialist writer links up 
the Berlin salons of the early century 
and Heine as an attempt to “make cul- 
ture’, which is, to him, a contradiction 
in terms. Culture can bever be made, it 
can only come from true feeling. Jewish 
cleverness springs from Jewish rational- 
ism and this, in turn, from the nature 
of Judaism itself. 

Nothing hitherto in our analysis has 
been said about racial ideas. Men like 
Freytag, Raabe and others did not sub- 
scribe to racialism. A National Socialist 
investigation of the literature concerned 
with Jewish emancipation in the years 
1815 to 1820 notes all the accusations 
against the Jews which National Social- 
ism was to perpetuate, but it also notes, 
with some surprise, the absence of the 
racial viewpoint. That absence can be 
traced through much of the literature of 
the nineteenth century. In one of the 
most important early anti-Jewish pam- 
phlets it is typically Judaism rather than 
race which provides the lever for the 
image of the Jews. Grattenauer’s Against 
the Jews (1803) has all the standard 
stereotypes, and his explanation for 
them is this: The Christian religion be- 
lieves in the unbelievable, the infinite, 
and is therefore Divine; Judaism believes 
blindly in this world and is therefore a 
superstition. This is the theme which 
has been traced. One satisfactory expla- 
nation for the absence of racial ideas 
is that anthropology, a prerequisite for 
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such racialism, did not really become 
popular until the end of the nineteenth 
century, a fact overlooked by many 
writers. 

The denial of the possibility of Jew- 
ish assimilation, growing out of the 
fears referred to, prepared the way for 
the intrusion of racial ideas into the 
image of the Jew. Once all Jews were 
thought of as basically the same, the con- 
cept of race could be used to explain 
how this could be so. However, the as- 
similated Jew had been a figure of satire 
and fun long before his characteristics 
were dressed up in racial terms. Sessa’s 
Unser Verkehr (1816) the first such 
work, is merciless in its caricature of 
the assimilated Jew, but is without a 
racial base. The assimilated Jew can 
never become a Christian because he 
lacks culture. His attempts to seem cul- 
tured are made the butt of satire. He 
occupies himself with “Mossart” out of 
vanity, but not out of true feeling. The 
Jews’ whole energy is directed towards 
making money, and no assimilation can 
disguise this fact. This play was reprinted 
in the popular library of Reclam and 
only eliminated from that collection 
after 1918; moreover, it unleashed a 
veritable flood of anti-Jewish  cari- 
catures. Nor are such racial ideas pro- 
minent in E.T.A. Hoffmann’s hate-filled 
Brautwahl (1821). Even Spielhagen, 
writing later in the century makes the 
assimilationist not a racist figure, but 
one filled with Jewish hate against Chris- 
tians, made more effective by his ab- 
sence of ethics. 

It is only after 1918 that the racial 
novel comes into its own. Jiinger’s Folk 
in Danger is such a novel. However, as 
we saw, his actual theme fits in with 
the larger non-racial trend of thought. 
But now it is race which divides Jew 
and Gentile; Jacob Klosters believes in 


the Jewish race and the Mendelslohs 
come to believe in the Aryan racial myth. 
The characteristics which older writers 
had derived from their view of Juda- 
ism were now dressed up in the racial 
guise. Edith, Countess of Salburg, tells 
us (1927) that Jewish greed and com- 
mercial spirit undermine the native 
roots of the people, a sentiment which 
is in full accord with the already dis- 
cussed consequences of Jewish rootless- 
ness. She, too, believes that the Jews have 
no religion in the proper sense of that 
word. But the Countess now adds that 
instead of religion the Jews have the link 
of the blood which is a threat against 
all non-Jews. The theme of unsteadi 
ness so often used against Heine, is now 
connected with race. Carl Hauptmann, 
the brother of the famous Gerhard 
Hauptmann, can furnish us with an 
example. His Jsmael Friedmann (1913) 
lacks the virtue of solidity and steady 
application to work because he is of 
mixed race. His mother is the daugh- 
ter of a parson, and his father a wealthy 
lew. He himself concludes that he will 
never have the rooted strength of the 
German because he is of mixed blood. 
Underneath the preoccupation with race 
there is even here a continuation of an 
older theme. 

However, racialism soon added its own 
contribution to the image of the Jew. 
Arthur Dintner’s Sin Against the Blood 
(1918) is the work which, for the first 
time, puts racial ideas in the immediate 
foreground of the novel. It is here that 
such literature gets its truly outré twist. 
The plot of Dintner is intermarriage. 
However little Jewish blood is infused 
into a marriage, the children will al- 
ways be Jewish stereotypes. A mother 
who did not know that she had any Jew- 
ish blood whatsoever commits suicide on 


seeing her very stereotyped baby. And 
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so it goes. This trend is continued in 
the most blatant of all National Social- 
ist novels already cited: Tiidel Weller’s 
Rabauken! Peter Ménkemann haut sich 
durch. (1938) “Language and religion 
do not make a race, it is the blood which 
counts”. Here the whole relevance of 
Judaism is rejected, which does not keep 
Moller from alluding to Freytag’s Debit 
and Credit as fundamental to the under- 
standing of Jews. He also makes the 
most of the alleged inability of Jews to 
share the roots of non-Jewish culture; 
for example, they can not speak good 
German for it is not their real language. 
Heine is once more mentioned as typlt- 
cally Jewish in his cleverness. Moller 
already has been quoted as saying that 
one can not speak of ideals when one 
speaks about Jews. In the novel he em- 
phasizes both the dirtiness and ugliness 
of Jews. All this is worth mentioning 
because it demonstrates once again how 
the older literary themes carry over into 
the racial novel. 

The creativity of culture is now trans- 
ferred from the peasant and bourgois 
roots to the race as such. Almost to a 
man these novels quote Benjamin Dis- 
raeli’s “the racial question is the key 
to world history’. The special contribu- 
tion which this racialism adds to the 
image of the Jew is one of degree and 
not a change in the essence of the pic- 
ture. The Jew now has no escape from 
his stereotype; no longer does Dintner, 
as Freytag had done, draw up elaborate 
That 
avenue of escape had now been definitely 


plans for Jewish assimilation. 
closed. 

In the end, the very religious history 
of the Jews is dressed up in a racial 
guise. Werner Jansen’s The Children of 
Israel (1927) was hailed as the greatest 
racial novel of all times. The theme 
is the call of the blood which the as- 


similated Moses hears at the court of 
the Pharaohs. Though Moses may be 
handsome and strong, yet his blood ties 
him to a stereotyped Jew like the boy 
Aaron. The Egyptian Jews live in a 
city which could be the ghetto of Prague. 
Moses leads these outcasts from Egypt 
with the approval of the Pharaoh who 
understands that the call of the blood is 
stronger than the appeal of his royal 
foster parents. In the end, the Stiirmer 
dismisses the question whether the Jews 
are a religion or a race with the remark 
that the Jewish physiogomy settles that 
question. 

The importance of racial thought is 
misunderstood if only its absurdity and 
bad taste are seen and the continuation 
within it of an older and “respectable” 
trend is ignored. Veitel Itzig is just as 
absurd as Dintner’s characters, and 
Raabe’s Moses Freudenstein just as evil 
as Moller’s Jews. It will not do to see 
the difference in the fact that Freytag 
and Raabe are undoubtedly more skillful 
writers. Their novels are just as schem- 
atic, their characters are types rather 
than individuals, something that friend- 
ly contemporaries already noted about 
Freytag’s Debit and Credit. 

The racial character of the Jews is 
still their lack of culture, their mere 
civilization. Together with such basic 
carrying over of themes this thought 
must be understood from its historical 
development, from the retreat into feel- 
ing which Spengler summarized in his 
interpretation of history in terms of cul- 
ture versus civilization. 

One last example will underline how 
respectable this older line of thought 
was and how its very respectability could 
prepare the way for surrender to Na- 
tional Socialist racism. It is striking how 
a sensitive man like the Swiss historian 


Jacob Burckhardt fits into this picture. 
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He was frightened by the trend of the 
times, just as the writers noted were 
frightened by the times after 1848. He 
too draws the line under the dream of 
progress and thinks that something else 
has to take its place: “As the illusions 
of the ‘progress’ which had dominated 
since 1830 come to disappear it is es 
sential to have someone tell us all that 
belongs to the kingdom of illusions, and 
to give up our vain hopes in time”. 
Burckhardt goes on to talk about the 
“merciless optimism” of the times, of 
the “terrible kingdom of this world.” 
These sentiments from 1875 were shared 
by many writers earlier, they led into 
the retreat towards feeling and the glor- 
ification of provincialism. Burckhardt 
too has the distaste for large cities, one 
factor which made him reject the call 
to be Ranke’s successor in Berlin. Provin- 
cial Basel was more to his taste. Large 
cities have destroyed the culture which 
formerly existed in small centers of in 
fluence. “In large towns, however, ar- 
tists, musicians and poets grow nervous’. 
This nervousness here means the same 
thing as “not knowing where one is”, 
to be blasé, as Burckhardt calls Heine, 
lacking a real sense of what is beautiful. 

It is fear which dominates Burckhardt. 
He blames this, in the last resort, upon 
the eighteenth century idea of the good 
ness of man which had turned into the 
idea of progress “i.e., undisturbed money 
making and modern comforts, with 
philanthropy as a sop to conscience”. 
Once again modern progress means ma 
terialism and the big city symbolizes 
that “nervousness” which is the enemy 
of true art. Into this framework, Burck- 
hardt places his bitter remarks about the 
Jews. They are the materialists with 
their apanage, the “venal” press. They 
are not creative but imitative. Thus in 
Frankfurt “the wealthy Israelites build 


with Caryatids’”. These must show up 
to good advantage when “Kalle and 
Schickselchen and Papa with their fa- 
mous noses, appear on the balcony be- 
tween females from the Pandroseion’’. 

Are these mere lapses in taste by a 
great hsitorian? Burckhardt’s image of 
the Jews fits in much too well with the 
whole previous analysis for such an ex- 
planation. The historian, living in his 
little room over the baker shop, regulat- 
ing his life with rigid clockwork preci- 
sion, was a man in search of security in 
a time when, as he put it, “all authority 
is disintegrating’. It is unfortunate that 
subsequently, in his historical work, 
Burckhardt came to devalue all mere 
facts of history and looked for the Spirit- 
ual essence of the age. What made for 
the founding of intellectual history is 
this emphasis on feeling, on the “spirit- 
ual essence” of a period rather than on 
its material, factual, being. And here 
the Jew entered into the picture in the 
conventional manner. 

German anti-Semitism is a part of Ger- 
man intellectual history, it does not stand 
outside it. Above all, it becomes involved 
with the peculiar twist which German 
thought took after the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. Here the Jew 
was the outsider, and if he could at times 
crash the gates by assimilation in the 
nineteenth century that did not funda- 
mentally alter the emerging image of 
the Jew. Culture was closed to him for 
he lacked the necessary spiritual foun- 


dations. This differentiation 


between 
culture and civilization, still part of the 
intellectual equipment of most Ger 
mans, is one of the clues to the Jewish 
tragedy of our times. National Socialism 
was the vcitory of the Philistine, even 


if it was the Philistine with a soul who 


t! iumphed. 
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NOTES ON HEBREW LITERATURE: 


II 


1948-1958 


BARUCH KURZWEIL 


I 


he publication a few vears back!’ of 
all of Abraham Shlonskvy’s poems in 
two volumes affords one a fresh oppor- 


tunity assessment of 


to arrive at a true 
his place in modern Hebrew poetry. A 
close examination of the two volumes is 
bound to prove little short of startling. 
It will perforce correct the many errors 
in the accepted evaluation of his work. 
In the midst of the tumult of political 
life and especially following recent pol- 
tical battles, a conventional image of 
Shlonsky has taken shape which views 
him as essentially the leader of the ex 
treme left-wing school of our literature. 
And thus, Shlonsky is known as the chief 
of the avant-garde, as the protagonist 
of “progressive culture”, and as a poet 
who disregards, as it were, all the posi- 
tive-traditional elements in the culture 
of his own people. 

For all my dissent from the political 
line Shlonsky takes, | that 


the image described above is in no small 


must insist 
measure primitive and false. First of all, 
Shlonsky as a 
an extraordinarily tender 


I see great lyricist, pos- 


sessed ot and 
supple vocabulary. Secondly, it would 
be difficult to imagine the development 
of no small part of modern Hebrew 
Shlonsky’s 
hirdly—and this appears most signifi- 


the 


poetry without influence. 


cant for the rectification of false 


1A. Shlonsky, Shirim, Sifriat Poalim, 1954 


Shlon- 
sky's poetry is no less Jewish and tradi- 


image and hence, for the truth 


tional and no less bound to the sources 
of ancient Jewish culture than the poe- 
try of most of those who deny Shlonsky 
the right to identify his work as a na- 
tional Jewish, Hebrew creation. Since 
almost all modern Hebrew poetry is sec- 
ular, one cannot demand of Shlonsky 
what those who make such demands do 
not themselves fulfill. If Shlonsky’s crit- 
the that 
political outlook does not jibe with the 


ics are motivated by fact his 
accepted, official line, this is no concern 


of a literary critic; most particularly, 
when no political party has the right to 
identify itself with Judaism or the cul- 
tural heritage of our people. 

Even more, Shlonsky’s poetry is living 
testimony to its striking affinity to the 
way of life of the Galut Jew. Judaism 
with all 


mains the central theme of his work. To 


its values and affirmations re- 
the pain and sorrow occasioned by the 


loss of religious certitude, he gives 
moving poetic expression. A number of 
his poems uncover the tragic mood be- 
neath the surface complacency of the 


secularism of our age.” 


Unhallowed, mon vieux, 
LUnhallowed to the narrow of 
tiniest bone! 


the 


How can the tallith lie still 
On bodies that recoil, 





2 A. Shlonsky, Shirim, Vol. I, p. 250-260. 
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Or phylacteries on skulls unyielding, 

While our river of days flows dark 

With a yeartide of days, a yeartide 
of nights 

Unhallowed, unhallowed? 

And if at times the sun sets golden- 
hued, 

Like Sabbath rays on the sky’s easel, 

Night only rips its palette asunder. 


Alas! Though you sneer and scorn, 

wise friends, 

[his | hold: 

Godless, 

I suffer pangs of death! 

Without minimizing the very real dif- 
ferences between the Hebrew poets who 
stem from the Galut—difterences of form, 
of world outlook and talent—one must 
recognize that the common characteris- 
tics far outweigh the differences. Thus, 
Shlonsky’s 


poems motifs and figurative expressions 


one recognizes in earlier 
known to us from the work of U. Z. 
Greenberg. Shlonsky, like Greenberg, re- 
veals the new function of the poet—the 
seer in an age of chaos. In 1929, Green- 
berg wrote on the role of the poet in 
an age of spiritual eclipse and callous- 
ness: “A series of howls written with 
vocalized letters’. The poet thus con- 
fesses to the reduction of the poetic func- 
tion when, in the light of a catastrophic 
situation, he must abandon the role of 
sweet singer and turn to “a series of 
howls’. Instead of playing the prophet, 
he must become a “house dog”. Prophe- 
cy, however, does not cease in Israel. 
“Prophecy has not departed from Is- 
rael”. And yet, the poet senses the change 
of form required by a darkened present 
that no longer knows the word of God: 


No prophet in Zion | 
Just this: 
Half pup, half jackal, 


I sniff out danger and bark betimes.* 
Greenberg 


Certainly, proved how 


8U. Z. Greenberg, Kelev Bayit, p. 53 


close the “house dog’ was to prophet. 
His poetry written in the twenties and 
thirties actually anticipates the fateful 
destiny that awaited Jewry. Greenberg 
sensed the impending catastrophe. “His 
howl” —his warning came in time but his 
people gave it no heed. 

Shlonsky, too, is aware of this reduc- 
tion of the poet’s role. But with him, 
this awareness is not primarily national 
in scope. 

[he world as a whole is compared 
to a “mad dog”, hence his poetry is 
“wild”* and the poet identifies himself 
with this wild poetry. He is the “spittle” 
that dribbles from the lips of this “mad 


d 


og”. The Hebrew poet, born in Galut, 
lives in the consciousness of the catas- 
trophe of mankind. His motif is the des- 
truction of his people and the collapse 
of humanity. Greenberg sees with daz- 
zling clarity the opposite pole, the re- 
birth and its purpose: The Kingdom of 
Israel. Shlonsky found his consolation 
in the proclamation of an alien messian- 
ism. But his poetry, too, revolves around 
the tragic substance in the life of his 


people. 


If the world reels drunken and wild, 
[ am its harsh cry: 
I am the cry! 


If the world is a mad dog, 
I am the spittle foaming at its lips: 
I am the spittle! 


II 


We have already® touched on the spe- 
cial problematics faced by the transition- 
al generation of writers whose spiritual 
world vacillates between the life forms 
of the Galut and the spiritual horizons 


t A. Shlonsky, Shirim, Vol. I, p. 35. 
5 See my “Notes on Hebrew Literature”, Juda- 
ism, Spring Issue, 1958 
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of the new Israel. At times, one gets the 
impression that the modes of experience 
and poetic expression of many of these 
writers have been permanently fixed by 
the impressions of their childhood and 
youth. For such cases, even the new in 
the ancestral homeland is absorbed into 
spiritual categories, whose source is the 
timeless essence of Judaism. It was the 
Galut that taught them this broad in- 
clusive view of the history of their peo- 
ple. Actually, these poets translated the 
meaning of the new life into the arche- 
typal spiritual forms of the life of the 
Jews of the past. But how legitimate is 
such There is 
doubt whether the new in Israel lends 
itself to such “translation”. 


translation? room for 
Does the 
“translation” miss the essence of the new 
life that refuses to accommodate itself 
into a pre-determined historiosophical 
framework? These doubts take us to the 
pith of the knotty problem that emerges 
from a survey of the position of the 
third school, that of Israel’s youngest 
writers. This younger generation, for the 
most part, negates the accepted assump- 
tion that their spiritual world is noth- 
ing more than a continuation of the 
Jewish world of the Galut. It would be 
error to presume that this negation is 
characteristic only of those writers called 
“Canaanites’. The writers of this young- 
er generation posit the prime axiom that 
between the spiritual outlook here and 
in the Galut there stretches an unbridge- 
able gap. 

From the above, it may be readily seen 
how ambiguous is the position of those 
who, by reason of age and outlook, fall 
between the two camps of writers. On 
the one hand, they do not completely 
belong to the generation of poets whose 
spiritual cast has been permanently 
molded by Galut Jewry. But in the very 


nature of things, their inner world stands 


removed, in many respects, from that of 
the native born Israeli writers. This is 
not, however, the usual “problem of the 
generations” in the simple meaning of 
two opposed generations. We here con- 
front a break between two periods, a 
decisive cross-roads between cultural cat- 
egories. Every attempt at easy harmon- 
ization or simple evasion is foredoomed 
to failure. Indeed, it is this problem that 
illustrates with unmistakeable clarity the 
dialectical position of the whole Zionist 
movement toward Judaism. At times, a 
writer’s personality breaks down under 
the full weight of the oppressive feeling 
of belonging to a transitional generation. 
This has indeed happened to several 
writers who were most sensitive to the 
changes in the cultural climate. Only a 
powerful creative urge can overcome so 
profound a mutation. 

The near-tragic path of Yitzhak Shen- 
har (Shenberg) in our literature is to be 
seen in this perspective. He wrote his 
best short stories when he still drew on 
the memories of his childhood out of 
the wealth of a world that in the mean- 
time had vanished. This is the atmos- 
phere of his collection of stories Meaz 
Umekedem.® Likewise, his earlier collec- 
tions reflect the writer’s acute awareness 
of standing between two distinct periods. 
But in his story Echad M’elef that seeks 
to distill the essence of the new in Israel, 
he fails to penetrate to the heart of the 
new reality. His books B’shivah D’rach- 
im? is the conscious, or perhaps uncon- 
scious, resignation of the cultured, dis- 
cerning author in the face of the recog- 
nition of the limits of his talents. Here, 
the writer contents himself with the deli- 
cate poignant revelations of a traveler 


6 Yitzhak Shenberg, Meaz Umekedem, Shock- 
en, 1957. 

7 Yitzhak Shenhar, B’shivah D’rachim, Shock- 
en, 1954. “ 
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in an exotic world who knows that his 
own world has vanished. Y. Yaari is even 
less successful than Shenhar in maintain- 
ing his footing between the two camps 
in the midst of the new reality. 

For the lyricist the situation is less 
difficult, especially if he can completely 
fit the new into the framework of the 
reality of the tradition. This is the ap- 
proach of Shimsohn Meltzer.* His is a 
signal expression of an honest, effective 
effort to clothe folk-hasidic poetry with 
reality in the new Israeli environment. 
Here again, we meet the attempt to 
“translate” old, time-worn experiences 
into the language of the new reality. The 
conclusion of the lovely poem “Hama- 
grefah” can serve as an illustration of 
the poet’s desire to discover the “then” 
and “there” in the new midst of the 
here and now. 

Nathan Alterman pursues an altho- 
gether different path in the Hebrew poe- 
try of our time. By age and birthplace 
he belongs to the “second group”. His 
first collections of poetry, Simchat Ant- 
Bachutz 


ground to suspect that, in a few years, 


yim, Kokhavim hardly offer 
their author, a distinct individualist and 
a modernist given to esoterics, would be- 
come the quasi-official poet laureate of 
the regnant political circles. But this has 
indeed been Alterman’s evolution. De- 
spite the fact that his beginnings and 
his revolutionary use of bold, modern 
poetic forms bespeak an affinity to Shlon- 
sky, it seems that one characteristic im- 
pels Alterman to his essential role: the 
mordant satirist of the passing political 
scene. The strange case of Alterman is 
exceedingly involved and calls for care- 
ful analysis. It would be the grossest kind 
of error to deprecate his amazing poetic 








8Shimshon Meltzer, Sefer Hashirot Vehaba- 
ladot, Davar, 1950. 


powers, even though he turns out jingles 
on current events. Alterman is the un- 
canny Hebrew. 


When he so desires, he can rise to the 


magician of modern 
heights of true poetry. There can be no 
doubt that he represents in himself some 
of the most brilliant talent in modern 
Hebrew poetry. But the impression is in- 
escapable that he has not captured a 
place in the front ranks of Hebrew lit- 
erature, thanks to his capacities as a 
pure lyricist. 

He owes his place to the fact that 
he has placed his poetry at the service 
of the 
yet, it 


present political regime. And 


would be an injustice to AI- 
terman if we were not to underscore the 
courage and temperament that now and 
then impel him in his poetry to stand 
in bold opposition. At times, his poetry 
sounds the cry of a conscience that de- 
mands the redress of wrong. But on the 
whole, one can fairly sum up by stating 
that it is his poetry that steadily sup- 
ports the present “line”, that has at- 
1948, 
there appeared his Hatur Hashevit,® a 


tained a quasi-official status. In 
collection of his “political” poems, de- 
nominated “Poems of the Day and The 
Newspaper”. In 1957, he published Jr 
Hayonah,” a volume of poetry that won 
him the Bialik Prize. The appearance 
of the latter volume confronted critical 
opinion with an exceedingly delicate 
task. The authentic lyrical character of 
the genuine poems in the collection was 
unmistakeable. The second half of the 
volume is particularly noteworthy for its 
lyrical quality. But the first half, or more 
precisely, the first third which presents 
his poems on current events, raises se- 
rious doubts. Here, at times, Alterman 


®N. Alterman, Hatur Hashevti, Am Oved, 
1948, 
10 Ibid. Ir 
1957. 


Hayonah, Machberot Lesifrut, 
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offers the reader ephemeral political 
jingles. But now and again there are 
themes and strains that on a more au- 
thentic impressionistic level are to be 
found in the ecstatic visions of U. Z. 
Greenberg. At times, his poetry returns 
us to the mood of the poems of the Beth 
Midrash of Bialik. For all one’s apprecia- 
tion of Alterman’s great poetic attain- 
ments, reflective reading of his book Jr 
Hayonah must lead to the conclusion 
that not Alterman but Greenberg in his 
Rechovot Hanahar has given us the lyric 
summation of our epoch, yet Alterman’s 
influence on our younger poets remains 
potent and unabated. 

Among this second group of writers, 
Yaakov Horowitz's position is instruc- 
tive. Following his book Olam Shelo 
Nechrov Adayin (1950), there appeared 
his Kee Ha-adam Eyno Kozev.'! The 
latter is the author's literary testament. 
Here, the writer, entranced to the very 
depths of his being by the wonder of 
the new living reality of Israel, still feels 
a shy sorrow in the presence of the ten- 
sion and inner distance between his own 
generation and the world of the younger 
generation, for whom he harbors so pro- 
found an admiration and love. Who 
knows? It is more than likely that the 
unbounded love for the secrets of the 
new generation is mixed with the pain- 
ful knowledge of the distances that sep- 
arate the inner worlds of the two gen- 
erations. Thus, irony serves as the ar- 
tistic means whereby the author can 
overcome the consciousness of the di- 
viding wall between their respective 
worlds. His irony cuts two ways. It is 
directed both against himself as a typi- 
cal representative of the “transitional 
group” and against the object of his de- 
sire—the young generation, which in its 





11 Ayanot, Tel Aviv, 1956. 


simplicity and primitiveness can hardly 
even imagine the tragic state of the lit- 
erary group that preceded it. Horowitz's 
great stylistic power is amply attested to 
by his short story Kivshoney Bamah. 
With humor and irony, the author re- 
veals to the reader a fascinating descrip- 
tion of the life of Bohemia, the actors 
in Eretz Yisrael, some two decades ago. 
The book also includes some of Horow- 
itz’s excursions into the field of drama. 

Yehoshua Bar-Yosef 
same generation of writers. As a native 
born son of the Old Yishuv, he faces 


belongs to the 


none of the peculiar problems that con- 
from the “second school” of writers. He 
possesses a powerful narrative sense. His 
stories portray the life of the various 
Oriental communities in Israel. He has 
a particular penchant for descriptions of 
men of fierce passions and impulses. The 
volumes of his novel Jr Kesumah** bear 
an especial artistic and historical impor- 
tance. They unfold a legend of three 
generations of Jewish life in Safed, be- 
ginning with the first third of the nine- 
teenth century and concluding with the 
end of World War I. Among the story- 
tellers of his generation, one ought in- 
clude Yosef Aricha, who has latterly 
turned to the development of the his- 
torical novel. Meir Mohar'* has demon- 
strated his power as a refined lyrical poet 
with a convincing simplicity and lack of 
pose that command respect. 

The poet Anda Pinkerfeld-Amir has 
a considerable group of appreciative 
readers and admirers. The lyrical poe- 
try'* of Leah Goldberg indicates a sen- 
sitive refined cultural taste. There is a 
particular charm to the poems to be 
found in her collection entitled Berak 


~ 12 Published by Tverski; Tel Aviv, 1949-1951. 
13 Ayn B’ayin, Agudat Sofrim-Dvir, Tel Aviv, 
1950. 

14 Gadish, Dvir, Tel Aviv, 1950. 
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Baboker.5 Here we meet a lofty, per- 
sonal poetry that despite its highly in- 
dividualistic character possesses restraint, 
musical 


plasticity and quality. The 


poems reflect their author’s intimacy 
with the best of the European poetic 
tradition. Noteworthy, too, is the artis- 
tic originality with which the poetess 
interweaves into her work figurative ex- 
pressions borrowed from the poems of 
Bialik (“Hasetav’’). 


in this regard, to her wonderful poem 


Attention is called, 


“Hahed”’, (number 26 in the volume 
cited above). The particular tragic as- 
pect of the “traditional group” which 
we have frequently noted above finds 
powerful expression in her work. The 
poem “Oren” (Pine Tree) is a perfect, 
restrained expression of the particular 
situation of this generation of poets: 


Perhaps only birds of passage know 

When they hang mid-air between 
earth and sky 

This pain of two homelands: 

With you | was twice rooted, 

With you, I grew, O pine tree, 

And my roots reach down into two 
different soils. 


Leah Goldberg establishes her artistic 
maturity in a number of extremely love- 
ly sonnets. 

There is another poet, who though he 
has published relatively little, has wield- 
ed a major influence, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the shaping of contemporary 
Hebrew poetry. If age were the deter- 
mining factor, he would have to be cata- 
logued as belonging to the “transitional 
Actually, 


Ratush is himself a product of a Jewish 


group”, however, Jonathan 
Galut education, though his poetry is the 
extreme expression of the negation of 
Galut Judaism. At the same time, there 
is nothing between his poetry and the 


present dominant attitudes in leading 


15 Sifriat Poalim, 1957. 


governmental and political circles ex- 
cept a profound ideological divide. His 
is an original strong poetic force that 
scorns the accepted ways of Hebrew poe- 
try and paves its own rebellious path. 
He is the father of the School of “Can- 
aanites’”’ in lyrical poetry. The ideologi- 
cal and esthetic sources of the school are 
actually not as new as its enthusiasts are 
sometimes prone to think. One can al- 
ready meet these neo-Hebrew tendencies 
in the poetry of Tshernichovski, Shneur 
and in the prose of Berdicheveski, Bren- 
ner and Hazaz. But Ratush’s importance 
is not—as those who would emphasize 
his significance insist—merely a matter 
of a small literary coterie. Whether the 
fact be pleasant or grievous, Ratush’s 
poems cannot be ignored in silence in 
any survey of Hebrew literature in the 
last decade. His poetry collection, “Yoch- 
mad” is symptomatic, not alone of Rat- 
ush and his disciple Aaron Amir, but 
in some measure it embodies the signifi 
cant esthetic and ideological position ol 
Israeli youth and of the yvounger genera 
tion of writers. Above all ideological 
lines and differences, one must evaluate 
Ratush as the first-rate lyric poet that 
he is. 


V 


Within the confines of a general 
sketch, one can only deal with the es- 
sential traits of the poetry and prose of 
the younger Israeli generaiton. Hence, 
our treatment of the “third group” of 
writers, like that of the first two, must 
perforce be limited to allusive highlights. 
During the past ten years, this writer 
has published a long series of essays on 
the course of Israeli literature and es 
pecially on the problems of the short 
story and novel. Here, it is the writer's 


intention to offer a summing-up of his 


critical judgments and conclusions. 








—EE a 
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[he “inner” atmosphere in which this 
younger generation of writers was reared 
and in which it lives is not conducive 
to the creation of large scale epics. The 
novel and the extended story do not com 
port with the psychological and spiritual 
environment inhabited by the voung Is- 
raeli writer. The great epic writers of 
Hebrew literature stem from the Galut 
they are the products of an ancient, 

uged,. crystallized culture both 
he European and the Jewish world 


with their varied social structure togeth 


c tn itters atte int roble . 
B Cols societ i ; heieht and tn its 

decli served as the fertile soil for the 
re talen rr epic writing of Mendele, 
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r objective artistic expression. Predon 


inantly. these works did not rise above 
the level of reportage, though thev bore 


? 
literary pretensions. During this decade, 


; 


we witnessed a “literarization” of daily 


life: a surging wave of speechifying, 


whose emotional SOUTCeE Was both chau 


mis 


vinism and the socialist movements. The 
literary critic, intent only on examining 
the literary grain amidst the chaff of 
sentimentality and self-intoxication had 
pertorce to wait until this wave sub- 
sided. Here and there, to be sure, there 
can be found signs of genuine talent 
among these stories whose dominant 
characteristic is the lack of any self- 
criticism on the part of their authors. 
On the whole, the younger writers, 
in contrast to those of the “first and 
econd groups” manifest no hesitancy 
or restraint in writing. There exists 
among them a kind of paroxysm for 


} 


writing in whic! 


1 the line between jou 
nalistic reportage and literature remains 
undefined. With the crumbling of reli 
gious Jewry, even as a decisive spiritual 
cultural force in the consciousness of Is 


rae il outh, the Israeli story and poem 


their distinctive national-cultural 
cl ractetr It is. indeed. paradoxical! that 
the younger native-born Israeli 
' | one no a lar } ia k I the 
} i r ish | ( 
isa ceased being a live issu 
l is iT) il hai remnal hos | ce 
has en taken by class afd ional 
deo wiles 
Among the lone list of these yvoungel 
writers, three novelists ind short stor’ 


writers ought command our attention: 
S. Yizhar, Moshe Shamir and Mordecai 
Taviv. Yizhar has created a new stvle 
for himsel! Until now, he has not at 
tempted a large scale novel. His short 
stories in his various collections'® assure 
him of the ranking position among Is 
rael’s newer writers. In his stories, Yizhat 
wages a steady campaign for humanistic 


ideals even as he seeks to free himself 


of all national narrowness. Yet this bat- 


16S. Yirhar, Hachorsha Bagtvah, Sifriat Poa- 
lim 1947 
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tle of his appears problematical in view 
of his civic position as a representative 
of Mapai in the Knesset. Latterly, he 
has published two extremely interesting 
excerpts from a large new novel, itself, 
as yet, unpublished. The first excerpt 
drew particular attention in its revela- 
tion of the ar'ti-religious and a-histori- 
cal attitudes of Israeli youth. Hebrew 
readers eagerly await the issuance of this 
new broad-dimensioned novel. 

Moshe Shamir is the most compelling 
narrative writer in the group. His lit- 
erary beginnings attested to his powers 
as a story teller. His first two novels,'? 
however, manifest the faults generally 
characteristic of the new Hebrew novel. 
“Bmo Yadav’, (his recent novel) is tran- 
sitional in this regard. Here, Shamir 
succeeds in some measure in freeing 
himself from narrow, narcissistic limits 
and strives for larger horizons. But he 
reaches true heights when his instinctive 
perception of the poverty of contem- 
porary Israeli life as a source for the 
novel, moves him to concentrate on the 
Jewish past as a means of achieving a 
firm position in the present. With his 
novels, King of Flesh and Blood*® and 
The Poor Man’s Lamb, Shamir turns 
to the historical novel. His description 
of the period of the Hasmoneans in King 
of Flesh and Blood is eminently success- 
ful. It goes without saying that here, too, 
Shamir remains faithful to the ideologi- 
cal line taken in his earlier novels. His 
intent to give a Marxist interpretation, 
post festinum, to historical events is quite 
palpable. I do not, however, speak of 
“historical reliability”, a required need 
that is not fully met by Shamir. But the 


17M. Shamir, B’mo Yadav, Sifriat Poalim, 


19538. 


18 Ibid., Melech Basar V’dam, Sifriat Poalim, 


1954. 
19 Ibid., Kivsat Harash, Sifriat Poalim, 1957 


very fact that a young Israeli writer has 
steeped himself in the distant past of 
his people and in the sources of that 
past, is to be greeted with satisfaction. 
Shamir’s book is enjoyable reading and 
recreates for Israeli youth a chapter of 
the Jewish past, even if in tendentious 
book The Poor 


Man's Lamb makes fascinating reading 


form. Similarly, his 
and bears witness to the talent of a gen- 
uine story teller. 

tjurla, who be- 
Mordecai 


Taviv is the only Hebrew writer of 


Aside from Yehuda 


longs to the “first group”, 


stature who derives from the Oriental 
community. His first work K’esev Hasa- 
deh®® was received with acclaim and 
warm appreciation. It describes, in orig- 
inal fashion and in rich style, lightened 
by much humor, the life of the Yeme- 
nite community in Israel. Taviv has also 
published the collection of stories De- 
rech Shel Afar.** Particular note should 
be taken of the extraordinary story Ki- 
noro Shel Yosi in that collection. His 
latest book, K’arar Bamidbar, is a con- 
tinuation of K’esev Hasadeh. 

Among the younger writers, mention 
should be made of Aaron Meged, Judith 
Hendel, David Shachar, Naomi Frankel 
and A. Sivan. Benjamin Tamuz’s efforts 
to rid the new Israeli novel and short 
story of the mold, in which they have 
been cast, deserve especial note. His first 
book, Cholot Zahav,™ great 
hopes for him. His second, Gan Naul,?% 


aroused 


provoked lively debate. Tamuz seeks 
to escape from the dangers of provin- 
cialism and win for the Israeli story 
a modicum of universality. He thereby 
stirs the ire of those who are bent on 


preserving the conventional falsehoods 


20 Taviv, K’esev Hasadeh, Sifriat Poalim, 1948. 
21 Ibid., Derech Shel Afar, Am Oved, 1953. 
22 Machberot Lesifrut, 1950-51. 

23 Shocken, Tel Aviv, 1957. 
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about Israeli youth created by an over- 
heated idealization. 

In large measure, the new Hebrew 
lyrical poetry imitates the modes of An- 
glo-Saxon lyricism. The crisis in literary 
forms and the emancipation from con- 
ventional literary patterns in the latte: 
are evident in the new Hebrew poetry. 
Similarly, Greenberg, Alterman and 
Shlonsky, determine in no mean meas 
ure, the various schools of Hebrew poe 
try. Here, too, one senses, for all one’s 
appreciation of its considerable esthetic 


attainments, the fading of all specifical- 


ly Jewish values. Prominent among the 
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young poets are Chaim Guri, A. Gilboa, 
A. Huss, T. Carmi, Yehuda Amichai, 
and Yitzchak Shalev. Some other occa- 
sion must serve for a comprehensive 
evaluation of the new Hebrew poetry. 

Given the present realities of Israel, 
the prospects for solid achievements in 
the field of lyrical poetry, are much bet- 
ter than are those of the large canvass 
story or novel. For the latter, the indis- 
pensable socio-cultural conditions are 
lacking. Moreover, there are indications 
that the poem and the short story will, 
in the foreseeable future, continue to 
serve as the most adequate expression of 


the Israeli situation as it appears today. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Editor, Judaism: 


The statement about Einstein made 
by Mr. Schmidt in his discussion of Jew- 
ish Religious Education (“Jewish Reli- 
gious Education and the Challenge of 
Modernism”, Judaism, Vol. 7, No. 1) is 
most unfortunate. 

That “Einstein was perhaps the great- 
est religious Jew in our century” is sim- 
ply not true. His religion was of so ab- 
stract and vague a character as to rob it 
of any meaning and challenge. Whether 
this be so or not, what is beyond ques- 
tion is that Einstein did not die as a Jew. 
Not a Jewish word of prayer or the Kad- 
dish was recited at his funeral. 

That Einstein would be more effec- 
tive on Jewish students “than a medieval 
code of Jewish law” is also subject to se- 
rious questioning. Whether or not one 
observes this “medieval code of Jewish 
law”, there is no doubt that it has pre- 
served Jews and Judaism for centuries. 
Finstein’s religion, on the other hand, 
could not even preserve his own son for 
Judaism and for the Jewish people. 

Beyond doubt, Einstein was one of 
the great scientists of all times. But he 
did not live as a Jew for the greater 


part of his life, and obviously preferred 
not to die as one. 

THEODORE Lewis 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Editor, Judaism: 


Dualism, as propounded by Morris 
Stockhammer (“The Righteousness of 
Job”, Judaism, Vol. 7, No. 1) cannot be 
the solution to the problem of man’s 
undeserved suffering. The cruelty man 
endures at the hands of his fellow-men 
far outweights the apparent indifference 
of nature. One has merely to recall the 
horrors to which millions of Jews and 
non-Jews, and among them innocent chil- 
dren, were subjected by the Nazis. A 
more satisfying answer than that of Job, 
while necessary, is still missing. For Job’s 
final attitude, based as it is on his con- 
clusion that men are unable to compre- 
hend God’s justice, excludes the possi- 
bility of tmitatio Dei in this respect. It 
thus undermines the human concept of 
justice, a concept which we must per- 
force daily employ as parents, employ- 
ers, teachers, etc. 


Chicago, Ill. DANIEL COHN 
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REVIEWS 


Jewish Thought in Modern Times (Der 
Yiddisher Gedank in der Naier Zeit.) 
Volume 1—Exile and Redemption, com- 
piled and edited by Abraham Menes, 
Congress for Jewish Culture. 1957, New 


York, N.Y. 428 pp. 


Jewish thinkers are tireless in their 
search for an answer to the riddle of the 
future of Jewishness in America. Jewish 
historians with various outlooks are try- 
ing to guess what sort of a Jewish com- 
munity we will have in America in the 
year 2000. Pessimists envisage a Jewish 
community whose group-life will bea 
no resemblance to the present one; while 
optimists, on the other hand, point 
to the religious upsurge in recent years. 
But whatever the statistics and the trends 
may indicate, those who are deeply con- 
cerned with a contentful Jewish survival 
in America, are perturbed and perplex- 
ed about the future spiritual life of 
American Jews. Those who are intimate- 
ly acquainted with the third generation 
of American Jews cannot help being be- 
set by doubts as to whether American 
Jewish youth is willing to accept histo- 
rical Jewishness. Is the American cli- 
mate conducive to the growth of Jew- 
ish values and Jewish culture? 

In this transition period it behooves 
us to collect, systematize, select and 
sort the various fields of Jewish creati- 
vity of the past. That is one reason why 
there is a spurt in the publishing of 
Jewish encyclopedias, lexicons, dictiona- 
ries, and anthologies. Jewish thought, 
however, has been overlooked. The Con- 
gress for Jewish Culture is, therefore, to 
be commended for publishing Jewish 
Thought in Modern Times under the 
editorship of the noted Jewish historian, 
Abraham Menes. 

In the introduction, the editor points 
out that this is but the first volume ol 
a series of projected volumes that will 


deal with other Jewish problems. As 
Exile and Redemption are two central 
motifs in Jewish thought, they are dealt 
with first in this volume. Around these 
leit-motifs Jewish thought are group- 
ed documents, essays and excerpts. We 
find here samples of Jewish thinking of 
the forerunners of the modern national- 
ist movements; articles on Jewish eman- 
cipation, socialism and the literary re- 
naissance; on the problems of minority 
rights; on the Kehillah; on the essence 
of Jewish culture, and the role of lan- 
guages in Jewish survival; on the ghetto 
and migrations, on the relationship be- 
tween Eretz Yisrael and Klal Yisrael, and 
on the role of the individual in the 
Jewish group. 

To each of the seven subdivisions in 
the book, the editor has supplied an 
introduction outlining the historical 
setting and the main stages in the de- 
velopment of that problem. Thus, in 
keeping with Gershom Scholem’s thesis, 
the editor holds that in Lurian Kabbala 
of the sixteenth century, Galut and Re- 
demption acquired a cosmic character 
and the concept of Tikkun (Restoration) 
which the Safed Kabbala created, acti- 
vated the urge to redeem the universe 
and even God from the Galut. In ac- 
cordance with Luria’s theory everything 
is in exile, and the historic exile of the 
Jewish people is the most important sym- 
bol of that condition of the universe— 
the bondage of that entire creation. 
The modern national movements among 
Jews are thus, according to Menes, the 
direct heirs of the Prophets and the 
Jewish mystics, for they, like the Proph- 
ets, yearned to usher in the Messiank 
Age, to help in building a new world, 
not merely understanding it and adjust- 
ing ourselves to it, which the Halakhah 
actually implied- -this was the message 
of Tikkun: “We can bring the Messiah, 
if we but will it whole-heartedly” 
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Menes is aware that both Zionism and 
Jewish Socialism were basically and 
avowedly secular, and he is not unmind- 
ful of the fact that some eminent ex- 
ponents of Jewish ideologies tried to de- 
emphasize Jewish distinctiveness and 
uniqueness—Herzl, Zhitlowsky, 
schewsky, Ben Gurion, for instance. Ne- 
vertheless, the editor feels that the main 
currents in modern Jewish thought are 
grounded in the Messianic tradition and 
in Lurian mysticism, both of which have 
exercised a tremendous influence on the 
Messianic movements of the 17th and 
18th centuries. It should be added that 
the modern national and social move- 
ments in Jewry stem in part from the 
Messianic vision. One could cite as ev. 
dence for this statement excerpts from 
the writings ol several ideologues —both 
in the camps of Zionism and Bundism 
found in this anthology. 

When one reads these documents and 
essays by Ahad Ha-am, Dubnow, Zhit- 
lowsky, Ben Adir, Berl Katzenelson, Pe- 


retz, Kaufman, Lestchinsky, Buber, Ein- 


stein and many others, although deal- 
ing in most cases with issues that agitat- 
ed the Jewish communities and Jewish 
intellectuals in a European Jewry which 
no longer exists, they raise problems 
that still seem significant and relevant 
to us in the America of 1958. For such 
problems as what constitutes Jewishness, 
the individual versus the community in 
Jewish life, the all-embracing Kehillah, 
or a fragmentized Jewish community 
life—these and similar questions are per- 
tinent to our present-day life in Amer- 
ica. 

Ahad Ha-am who maintained that an 
authentic Hebraic renascence in the 
Diaspora presupposes a spiritual Jewish 
center in Palestine, warned nevertheless 
against the false view current in some 
Zionist circles at the turn of the cen- 
tury, that only the Bible is a true, genu- 
ine product of the Jewish genius, while 
products of the 


the cultural-spiritual 
Diaspora do not reflect our native crea- 
tivity. This view, according to Ahad Ha- 
am, has no foundation. For both the 
teaching of the Prophets and the prac- 


sercdit- 


tical Judaism which received its final 
form in the Diaspora—widely as they 
differ in content—‘‘are products of the 
same spirit, whose impress they bear in 
common”. The fundamental character- 
istic of the Jews consists in absolute, un- 
compromising devotion to the truth as 
they conceive it, and to working out its 
every detail in practice, without making 
any concessions to existing: interests. “It 
was this characteristic that produced.. 
in the days of our freedom, the teaching 
of the Prophets, with its extreme insis- 
tence on morality; it was this that pro- 
duced afterwards... the teaching of the 
Talmud... with its equally extreme im 
sistence on practice’. Both then bore 
the imprint of the very same Hebrew 
genius, except that 
ditions have given its fruit a different 
taste.” 

The historian Simon Dubnow, who 
developed his Cultural Nationalism or 
Autonomism in a series of “Letters on 
the Old and the New Judaism” held that 
the Jewish people in the Diaspora reach- 
ed the highest stage of a cultural-his 
torical or spiritual nation and that this 
is a higher its development 
than that achieved during the period ot 
its political independence. For Dub- 
now, the cohesive factor in a people's 
destiny is not its political power, but 
rather its spiritual strength, which is 
the essence of its culture and the in- 
ternal cohesiveness of its members. The 
concept of the Jewish People (Klal Y1s- 
rael) is a central doctrine in Dubnow’s 
spiritual nationalism. “The Jewish na 
tional idea signifies that all politically 
scattered parts of Jewry represent a ho- 
mogeneous cultural-historical world—a 
people, which should ...always protect 
its national rights—autonomy of the 
community, of the school, and of the 


‘the changed con- 


stage in 


language. That which was safeguarded 
throughout the centuries in the garb of 
religion, should now be separated from 
that external form, and should come 
This 


implies that the center of jewish auton 


forward in its true physiognomy”. 


omy, which once resided in the syna- 
gogue, should now be replaced by the 
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democratic community, 
comprising social, educational, political, 
religious and other functions. 

Surely cultural Zionism and autonom- 
ism were products of a particular age 
and place—and the student of Jewish 
thought is aware that both Dubnow 
and unae Ha-am were deeply influenced 
by the ideas of Darwin, Spencer, 
and teen 


all-encompassing 


Renan 
And yet neither Dubnow’s 
nor Ahad Ha-am’s central doctrines have 
entirely lost their relevance for us today. 
For both Horace Kallen’s conception ot 
“cultural pluralism’’—that Americanism 
does not signify the “melting pot’, but 
rather denotes the orchestration of the 
different—and Kaplan’s Reconstruction- 
ism with its emphasis on Eretz Yisrael 
as a precondition tor Jewish creativity 
America—both these American Jewish 
sinaahiiee are but the Americanization 
and the bringing up-to-date, of Ahad 
Ha-amism and Dubnowism. It is to be 
regretted that neither Kallen nor Kap- 
lan—two seminal American-]ewish think- 
ers—were included in this anthology. 
The last two sections in the antholo- 
gy—dealing with compelling issues of the 
Jew ish State and the Diaspora one reads 
absorbingly and, at times, one cannot 
help being moved emotionally. Chaim 
Greenberg's essay wherein he challenges 
the wisdom of Bialik’s aphorism that “a 
people 
head, 


possesses as much sky over its 
it possesses soil under its feet” 

this ode to the Jew in the Galut is 
an affirmation of faith in Jewish des- 
tiny. “A skyless people” Greenberg pro- 
claims, “could not create the Talmud, 
the Midrash, the Kabbala, nor the Mes- 
sianic movements, the Shulchan Aruch, 
or the Hassidic movement... The 
length of the sky's circumference that a 
people possesses can be measured only 
with one yardstick, namely, how great 
are the people's sacrifices for Kiddush 
Hashem? And if this is the criterion, 
then we must wait for the birth of that 
Homer who will compose the heroic epic 
of the Galut-Jew”’ 

Neither can one remain indifferent to 
the outcry of the late poet David Shi- 
mony, who admonishes those who are 
running away, in various disguises, from 


their authentic Jewish selves, trying to 
cover up their self-denial by the pretense 
that this is an escape from the Galut. 
He concludes his poet essay on this 
pathetic note: “We should awaken the 
Jewish soul that it might vibrate in the 
depths of every heart. We are duty- 
bound to double and to triple ourselves, 
our Jewish essence, our Jewish poten- 
tial... and in view of our wonderful 
destiny, which is woeful and lofty at the 
same time—in view of this destiny, should 
we not kindle our hearts with a true 
love of Israel (Ahavath Yisrael) a love 
that is greater than life and stronger 
than death?” 

To sum up: When one familiarizes 
himself with all the categories of Jew- 
ish thought, included in this volume, 
one discerns cross-currents emphasizing, 
on the one hand, the yearning to be like 
all the nations; and on the other hand, 
a proud afhrmation of Jewish distinctive- 
ness; that most Jewish thinkers accen- 
tuate our spirituality while some seek 
to persuade us to strive after pagan ma- 
terialism. One is also impressed by the 
fact that Jewish thought in the modern 
period is a complex fabric comprising 
diverse motifs, currents and strands, and 
that many of the problems with which 
Jewish thought is grapping may not be 
solved until... “the End of Days”. One 
is grateful to the editor for his attempt 
to give an all-encompassing description 
of Jewish thought during the last one 
hundred and fifty years. For paraphras- 
ing the historian C harles Beard, the his- 
tory of Jewish thought may serve as a 
means of stimulating Jewish thinking 
and of producing the sort of intellectual 
climate which is essential for self-criti- 
cism and creativeness in the Jewish com- 
munity in America. 
New York, N.Y. SAUL GOODMAN 


Martin Buber, by Arthur A. Cohen, 


(Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought; general editor Erich Hel- 
ler), Hillary House, New York, N.Y., 
1957, 110 pp. 


Buber, now in his eightieth year, still 
succeeds at what he has been doing since 
before the beginning of this century: he 
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captures the imagination, stimulates the 
intelligence and conscience, and evokes 
the commitment of the young and se- 
rious. It must be more than a coinci- 
dence that within the last two years two 
substantial books about him have been 
published in this country, and both of 
them were written by young American 
Jews with real intellectual and theologi- 
cal competence. First there was Maurice 
Friedman's Martin Buber—The Life of 
Dialogue, and now we are presented 
with this extended essay by Arthur Cohen 
from whom. on the basis of his earlier. 
always percept‘ve and subtle articles in 
various journals, we have long been ex 
pecting more systematic treatments ol 
Jewish religious themes. 
Friedman's and Cohen's books are 
very different from one another. For one 
thing, the former is a much more ex- 
tensive, detailed, and documented work 
than the latter 
in part, due to the different reasons for 
which they written. Friedman's 
book began as an academic stud 


tut this mav be, at least 
were 
ly, where 
as Cohen's lone essay is meant to be one 
out of a continuing series of well over 


two dozen shorte 


sSVDOpses oO} the work 
, 

ot contemporary European thinkers an 

Then 


re ot Buber'’s writings 1s mu 


wwain. Friedman's cover- 
’ 


writers 
} more 
of the reportorial type, whereas Cohen's 
partakes more of the inter- 
pretation—the impress that Buber has 
left on the mind of at least one thought- 
ful and intelligent individual. Both ap- 


the subject have their re 


nature ol 


proaches Le 
spective advantages. The more factual 
gathering of relevant material that Fried 
man undertook not onls provides a more 
ind simultaneousls 


encom passin: a more 


specific survey of Buber's thought, but 


it also actually indicates more clearly 
the amazing range of his interests and 
of the applicability to all aspects of hu- 
man life of his fundamental concepts. 
Cohen's more personalized perspective, 
on the other hand. in a way is more in 
accord with the very demands which his 
subject-matter raises—for if Buber’s phi- 
losophy means anything at all it means 
that all human experiences must be 
undergone in accord with the peculiar 


nature of the individual that is involved 


in them. In the second place, this meth- 
od of dealing with his problem promises 
a more independent, critical reaction,— 
and with regard to Buber, as with re- 
gard to several other contemporary Jew- 
ish thinkers, such a positive yet critical 
study has long been an urgent desidera- 
tum. 

Cohen's well-written booklet, which 
bristles with striking and incisive phrases, 
is divided into an introduction and four 
chapters. The introduction unfortunate- 
ly may scare off some potential readers 
by a certain turgidity of content and 
stvle. It locates Buber’s God-concept, in- 
solar as this term is applicable to his 
manner of thought, beyond both the mys- 
tic and the rationalistic. Theological 
categories, so it rightly declares, must 
be rationally comprehensible if they are 
at all to be subject to common human 
exploration. On the other hand, they 
cannot be exhausted by their rational 
content, for otherwise God would be im- 
prisoned by the human mind and its 
products, and then He is believed to 


be susceptible to either gnostic or utili 


tarian manipulation. Also, in the first 


Chaptel propel ot tne book, the a ithor 


is not yet quite in the full swing of his 
religious considerations. It is supposed 
to present the skeleton of Buber’s biog 
raphy, and he entitles it Ihe Bare 
Bones”. Obviously, Cohen does not re 
gard this part of his task as very im 
portant. But it might be held that he 
underestimates its significance. As in the 
““verihica- 


tion” in life of the views of the philoso 


case ol Franz Rosenzweig, the 


pher is an integral part of the philoso 
phy itself. Furthermore, from this sketchy 
outline the uninitiated would 
hardly suspect the tremendous practical 
eftlect which Buber has left on world 
lewry and Western culture in the last 
hity vears in a wide variety of fields: 
Zionism, Socialism, education. theology, 


re ade} 


Biblical scholarship, humanistic studies, 
psychology, and others. There is, finally, 
in this chapter an unfortunately super- 
hcial comment on Buber’s political ac- 
tivities immediately before and after the 
establishment of the State of Israel. It 
accuses him of lack of realism and tries 
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to buttress this accusation out of his 
own system of values. But this comment 
does justice neither to Buber’s political 
and Jewish orientation nor to the writ- 
er’s demonstrated understanding. 

The second chapter really gets to the 
heart of the matter, and here Cohen gives 
an excellent summary of the fundamen- 
tal category of thought with which Buber 
works, the human attitude toward real- 
ity described by the personal relation- 
ship between an I and a Thou as ove 
against that attitude which is charactet 
ized by the confrontation of an I with 
an impersonal It. This summary is par 
ticularly effective instead of 
tracing Buber’s developing philosophy 


because, 


chronologically from its inception to its 
latest ramification, it proceeds in the 
opposite direction, from one of its later 
applications in “The Question to the 
Single One’, through Dialogue, back to 
I and Thou. The third chapter main 
tains this high standard in its discussion 
of the place of the Bible and Hassidism 
in Buber’s intellectual and social world, 
although its title actually does it an in 


by mentioning only 


factors, whereas in fact a superb analysis 


justice these two 
of Buber’s attitude toward Christianity, 
is also contained within it. The first part 
which had previously 
Jewish 


Frontier. consists of a most illuminating 


of this chapter, 


been made available in The 


and valuable comparison between the 
exegetical and the critical approach to 
the Bible. The last chapter, 
vestivates the 


finally, in- 
meaning of “community” 
in the thought and life of Buber. 

We have earlier concluded that 
Cohen's personalized stance toward Bu- 
ber would enable him to look at his views 
with a positive vet critical eye. What 
are the actual criticisms that he raises? 
There are 
the other which he apparently regards 
as major. Interestingly, he hedges on 
both: the first (p. 54) he himself de- 
scribes as “cautious”, and the second (p. 
103) as ‘impressionistic’. In the former 
he asks whether the fact that Buber 
comes to the Eternal Thou of God only 
long after having analyzed the human 
Thou does not imply a certain ration- 


really only two, one minor, 


alistic, secularistic base from which he 
operates. In the same breath, he admits 
that sequence does not necessarily in- 
volve primacy. One could let it go at 
this, if it were not for the fact that 
Cohen has also permitted himself else- 
where to exaggerate his wariness of ra 
tional consideration and his enthusiasm 
for what S. R. Hirsch called “Torah-nic” 
motivations.! One does not always have 
to vell “God” in order to feel His pres 
ence. 

His concluding and, presumably, basi 
criticism is that Buber lacks the quality 
ol stern “judgement” which the prophe 
tic standard would impose on our world, 
particularly on the middle-class of the 
West. Buber. sO Cohen feels, puts too 
much faith in the ever-present possibil 
ity of return and redemption, even on 
the part of the seemingly most forlorn 
Now it is true that, generally speaking, 
this possibility is always held open, even 
to the most stubborn and under the most 
surely, 
this is in itself no indictment of a reli 
o10Us, mora! outlook. If, on the 


hand. 


discouraging circumstances. But, 


other 
it is to be understood that Buber 
has no adequate perce ption ol the Dowel 
and depth of evil in our world, then one 
look at the pertinent chapters in Fried 
man's be 


} 


ok (especially pp. 125-132) con 
vinces one of the opposite. To the con 
trary, Friedman rightly points out thay 
under the impact of Nazism, Buber a 
tually modified his appreciation of the 
reality of evil in a “radical”, “substan 
tive” direction. And as for his judgment 
on Western middle-class soci need he 
say more than what he has taught for 
so many years about Socialism, Zionism, 
and true education? 

Some other, perhaps more significant 
problems that arise from 


several ol 


suber’s phi 
which Cohen dis 
cussed in articles elsewhere—he alludes 
to only in passing, if at all. We can men 
tion only four, two of a more general 
nature and two within the Jewish realm 
The most fundamental concerns the very 


losophy 


basis of Buber’s system. Cohen correct 
1 See the correspondence in the Nov. ‘57 issue 
of The Jewish Frontier. 
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ly states: Buber begins with a “tone and 
mode of access which one must grant.... 
Where (this tone) is resisted with final- 
ity the views Buber develops are suc- 
cessfully resisted”. (p. 47) In other words, 
Buber’s premises are philosophically un- 
deduced; they are merely apodictically 
stated. And everything else depends on 
the truth of these premises. Now is it 
not necessary to search for such a deduc- 
tion? Why should we otherwise accept 
them? Or can they perhaps be evaluated 
—and this is certainly possible—only in 
terms of their philosophical and moral 
fruitfulness? That some evaluation is 
necessary, however, is proved by M. Mai- 
sel’s Thought and Truth which begins 
with very similar apodictic premises ‘but 
which goes off in a very different direc- 
tion. The second general, philosophical 
problem which ought to be studied in 
the context of Buber’s teachings is his 
biological bias. For example, Cohen re- 
fers to Buber’s desire to re-establish the 
connection between Zionism and Europe- 
an nationalism. (p. 29f.) But are not the 
racialistic dangers which are contained 
in European nationalism also echoed in 
Buber’s philosophy of nationhood? 

In the Jewish realm, it has been in- 
creasingly and disturbingly noted in 
Jewish circles that Buber has been keep- 
ing himself somewhat aloof from Jewish 
commitments. Cohen gives a good exam- 
ple of this on p. 59. He also formulates 
this question: “He is a Jewish prophet 
to the Gentiles and a witness of the holy 
to the vagrancy of Israel”. (p. 22) Our 
problem, then, might be put simply: 
exactly what is going on here, and why? 
The second Jewish problem may, in- 
deed, well be connected with the first. 
Since before his famous exchange of let- 
ters with Rosenzweig on the Law, Buber’s 
antinomian tendency has been noted. 
Cohen discussed this problem very force- 
fully and helpfully in “Revelation and 
Law’. In this book, however, he men- 
tions it only fleetingly. Here the classic 


2See “On Jewish Learning”, 
Judaism, Spring '57, p. 6I1f. 

8 Judaism, vol. 1, No. 3; see also loc. cit., Con- 
servative Judaism. 
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issue between Hassidism and Mitnag- 
dism is rejoined, and it is an issue ol 
unparalleled importance for Judaism. 
A new and independent study of Buber 
which, in necessarily brief form, states 
some important recognitions as well as 
does Cohen’s and which re-awakens ad- 
ditional questions as commandingly 
makes a genuine contribution to our 
spiritual lives. It should be added that 
for those readers who have never before 
encountered Buber this will be a very 
useful and challenging introduction. 


STEVEN 5S. SCHWARZSCHILD 
Lynn, Mass. 


The Case for Religious Naturalism, A 
Philosophy for the Modern Jew, by Jack 
J. Cohen, The Reconstructionist Press, 
New York, N.Y., 1958, 296 pp. 


In the hands of uncharitable critics, 
Naturalism has been labeled ‘philoso- 
phic atheism.’ For its proponents, how- 
ever, it is the way of setting man free 
from the authoritarian religions and 
political tyrannies of the past. Such free- 
dom is to be gained via respectful atten- 
tion to the deliverances of scientific in- 
quiry. Respect for scientific method is 
the keynote of Naturalism. But when we 
closely analyze the meaning of the com- 
monplace, ‘scientific method,’ we find 
ourselves in a quandary. At first glance, 
all is well. Science attempts to establish 
the ‘warranted assertibility’ of general 
propositions through verifiable experi- 
ence, i.e., ‘stubborn and irreducible facts.’ 
But when we descend from this level of 
generality to a concrete inspection of 
cases of scientific inquiry, we find not 
only the philosophers, but the scientists 
themselves in radical disagreement con- 
cerning what kinds of data are to be re- 
garded as relevant, what kinds of ex- 
planation really explain, or what consti- 
tutes adequate knowledge of a subject 
matter, and which problems are capable 
of fruitful elaboration. The case of the 


philosophers is even more hopeless. John 
Stuart Mill and William Whewell in the 
nineteenth century and J. M. Keynes and 
R. B. Braithwaite in the twentieth cen- 
tury are at odds concerning the nature 
Einstein and Poincare are 


of induction. 
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split regarding the relation of mathe- 
matical knowledge to the physical world. 
That science operates by means of ad- 
vancing hypotheses is a truism; but Ba- 
con, De Morgan, Morris Cohen and Wil- 
liam Kneale present contrasting theses 
concerning the value and virtue of hy- 
pothesis in science. 

I think that enough has been said 
above to indicate the variance of terms 
and procedures in theoretical discussions 
\ religious naturalism, which 
takes its scientific method uncritically, is 


ot science 


merely a cultural product of a particular 
age, without relevance to future and pos- 
sibly different civilizations and cultures. 
Such a charge can be made against Rabbi 
Cohen's otherwise clear-sighted and pro- 
vocative book. To define ‘Naturalism’ as 
“the disposition to believe that any phe- 
nomenon can be explained by appeal to 
general laws confirmable either by ob- 
servation or by interence trom observa 
tion’, and then not to analyze the mean 
ning of ‘general laws’ and ‘inference 
from observation’ is to skip, all too light 
ly, over the central problemmata. 
Having spoken of the some of the re 
sidual difhculties in the use of such a 
term as Naturalism, let us turn to the 
adjective—‘religious.’ Here, Rabbi Cohen 
is on more solid ground when he pro 
tests the identification of the historic re- 
ligions with the adjective religious. It is 
as easy to characterize the crusading 
atheist a ‘religious’ person as the devout 
communicant of any of the major faiths. 
In terms of their attitudes both are in- 
volved in the grip of an ultimate com- 
mitment. Although religion per se, can- 
not descriptively be identified with su- 
pernaturalism, Rabbi Cohen does not 
take into consideration (or rather, he re- 
jects implicitly) the possibility that the 
historical and logical tendency of the re- 
ligious consciousness is towards that very 
supernaturalism which he regards as so 
spurious. At no time has any naturalis 
tic religion succeeded in attracting the 
allegiance of more than a tiny minority 
of religionists. Although this latter is 
not by any means a conclusive counter- 
argument to Naturalism, it does indicate 


the difficulties of making such a faith 


viable and appealing to the mass of men. 
For let us not forget that it is possible 
to be a solitary philosopher; the reli- 
gious person, however, must stand on 
the ground of fellowship. 

The central divide between the natu- 
ralist and the theist is the distinction be- 
tween mystery and experience. Natura- 
lists take experience for granted while 
ignoring its mystery. To quote Rabbi 
Cohen: (p. 26) “The naturalist believes 
that solutions can be found to the un- 
solved mysteries of life, because the still 
mysterious phenomena are subject to the 
same natural processes as those already 
understood.” Thus in such a system God 
becomes an /T /S (“I can now state my 
own idea of God. God ts that quality of 
the universe, (my italics) expressed in its 
order and its openness to purpose, which 
man is constantly discovering and upon 
which he relies to give meaning to his 
life’’ (p. 130) rather than the Biblical I 
AM. By asserting the Biblical God, the 
theist does not thereby deny what is 
valuable in Naturalism. He accepts the 
fact that there is a real natural order 
existing in accordance with its own im. 
manent law. The naturalist, by assert 
ing nature as the totality of reality, seems 
to me, to commit himself to an ultimate 
reality whose existence is an ultimate 
irrationality. Rabbi Cohen leaps over the 
entire problem of the contingency of 
the world. By doing so, he thereby mis- 
understands the theistic position, and 
cannot account for the seriousness of 
those who uphold such a viewpoint. One 
of the negative tests of the adequacy of 
a philosophy is to see how it appro- 
priates the insights of its opponents and 
accounts for their occurrence. Although 
Rabbi Cohen rightly insists that the na 
turalist can generate as much religious 
enthusiasm and devotion as the theist, 
he does not really grapple with the prob- 
lem of why theism was attractive to most 
of the superior minds of the Western 
philosophic tradition, and is still the 
religious center of the lives of millions 
ol persons. 

For Rabbi Cohen, supernaturalism de- 
notes “the belief that there is a power... 
operating in the universe not subject to 
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the same restraints as are imposed on 
natural phenomena. Whatever order does 
exist is present by virtue of an arbitrary, 
omnipotent will above nature, and is 
subject to interference at any time.” Su- 
pernaturalism connotes “a realm of space 
and time beyond nature.” If such be the 
meaning of supernaturalism then | 
would agree that it is philosophically in- 
defensible. But traditional theism does 
not think of God’s will as arbitrary. God 
can act on the world only in terms of 
the nature of the world. God can ac- 
tualize only a real potentiality in the 
world of nature. If and when God ‘in- 
terferes’ in the world (and this, human 
investigation can determine) only our ig- 
norance makes such intervention arbi- 
trary or whimsical. Secondly, if this finite 
world points to a supreme and ultimate 
being as its ground and cause, then of 
necessity that ultimate being would not 
be heir to the contingency of the world. 
Rabbi Cohen conceives of both natural- 
ism and supernaturalism in fideistic 
terms when he says: “Both the assump- 
tion of a self-ordered universe... and of 
a God transcending nature... are acts 
of faith by which man tries to read mean- 
ing into his life.” (p. 27) But theism has 
always claimed that its position could 
be logically argued for, just as a thor- 
oughgoing naturalist makes his commit- 
ment only in terms of the evidence of- 
fered for it! Thirdly, no supernaturalist 
worth his salt would speak of a “realm 
of space and time beyond nature.” God 
is not in time, or in space. Both of these 
categories apply to the natural world. 
How God's existence is to be conceived 
in relation to the temporal world, and 
His omniscience adjudicated to man’s 
freedom, is an issue that would be an- 
swered variously by different theists. I 
do not blink the difficulty of some of 
their solutions. But neither is it wise 
to attribute positions to supernaturalism 
which it does not either uphold or de- 
fend. 

I have deliberately, during the course 
of this review shunted aside all specifi- 
cally Jewish considerations, discussed in 
the book such as the nature of Jewish 
religion, the denial of revelation, and 


the consignment of Halaka to the ash- 
heap of history. All of these positions 
are logically entailed by the philosophic 
assumptions of Rabbi Cohen. In order 
to meet his arguments concerning items 
of Jewish importance (and some of them 
are, admittedly, strong) one must first 
contest or at least question his prior 
phiiosophic position. Only in this way 
can Jewish theological polemic be res- 
cued from such futile parlor games as 
prognosticating the future of American 
Jewry, or contesting the building of swm- 
ming pools in Jerusalem. Rabbi Cohen 
has raised the major issues, forthrightly, 
broadly, and seriously. Let the joust be 
joined, 

Davin Wor SILVERMAN 
Aurora, Illinois 


The History of Israel, by Martin Noth, 
Harper & Bros., New York, N.Y., 1958, 
179 pp. 


This highly provocative study by one 
of the world’s greatest Biblical scholars 
was published in German in 1950, re- 
vised and republished in a second edi- 
tion, and is now happily available in 
English. The volume carries the tale 
from the dim and debatable beginnings 
of nomadic desert clans, coming out of 
the desert upon the scene of the sown, 
and the earlier cultural values of the 
near-East, and brings them down to 
Israel’s final loss of land and indep- 
endence at the hands of the Romans, 
who in 135 ruthlessly suppressed the 
Bar Cochba rebellion, the last strike for 
freedom and “the ghastly epilogue of 
Israel's history’. Even the country, which 
its people had inhabited for almost a 
millenium and a half, was now called 
Palestine (Philistia) as if to blot out all 
memory of Israel and Jew. 

Professor Noth represents a very im- 
portant school of Biblical criticism, in 
the succession of Wellhausen, Gunkel 
and Alt, the last of whom taught Noth’s 
particular approach. The method is 
based on literary criticism, separation 
and analysis of the documents that com- 
prise the various strands particularly dis- 
cernible in the early parts of the Bible. 
The newer element in the Alt-Noth 
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school lies in the recognition that the 
documents that form the Pentateuch— 
and some later books—often contain ma- 
terial much older than the time of its 
being reduced to writing, which had to 
be analyzed and interpreted accordingly. 
Dhree prin iples guide us in this study of 
origins, (1) application of form criticism, 
(2) utilization of aetiological explana 
tions of tradition, and (3) emphasis on 
“Ortgebundenheit’, relation of names 
and events to places. The old traditions, 
appearing as they do in diverse sources, 
and often as variant doublets point to a 
common underlying literary corpus, the 
Grundlage or G. This preceded the fa- 
miliar and more or less accepted |] and 
E, which however cannot be explained 
by themselves, i.e., as purely literary phe- 
nomena, but require the positing of the 
“Sitz in Leben”, the setting out of which 
they come, for a true understanding. 
Noth and his school often draw some 
startling conclusions, e.g., Moses and 
Sinai have very little to do with early 
Israelitish history. Despite such occasion- 
al extravagance, their work is solid and 
makes a great contribution. Because he 
believed that authentic or reliable his 
torical documentation is not at hand 
before the tribal union on the land, all 
such pre-twelve tribal material is ca- 
valierly dismissed as containing no in- 
formation. Despite this rather arbitrary 
approach, resulting from his scrupulous- 
ly rigorous historical sense that scruti- 
nizes with a maximum of care the 
sources, the method is sound. He is, per- 
haps, too meticulous in his examination 
and, therefore, too chary of drawing in- 
ferences. He wants certainty, which he 
can never get, surely not in the period 
prior to the judges, with its meager 
yield of authentic historical materials. 
' Such over-gingerliness makes Noth 
contend, for example, that the pa- 
triarchs did not come from Mesopo- 
tamia and were not settled originally 
in Canaan, but lived on its borders. 
The Scriptural account of the journeys 
under Moses’ leadership and the inva- 
sion by Joshua are fictitious. To quote: 
“Since the ‘Israel’ of the twelve tribes 
was not formed until the settlement on 
Palestinian soil and the individual tribes 


did not become established until then, 
the ‘Israel’ which was present on Sinai 
cannot have been the ‘Israel’ of the later 
period ... (p. 131). The amphictyony of 
the twelve (it was not unusual for tribes 
to unite at that period and in that part 
of the world) cannot have been organ- 
ized earlier than the Judges. Sinai, again, 
is an old sacred mountain (such are com- 
mon enough) to which ancient pre-Is- 
raelite pilgrimages (common, too) were 
made and the name YAHWEH, the God 
of Sinai derives from that pre-historic 
Israel time. The theophany, itself, may 
have taken place as described, but is 
perhaps a reminiscence of an experience 
of some group that had witnessed a 
volcanic eruption on one of its pilgrim- 
ages. A later generation, adopting such 
legends, synchronizing and synceretizing 
its lore, naturally identified the God of 
the Exodus wtih this YAHWEH. When 
the tribes finally federated, they made 
a covenant with this God, and thus was 
Israel born and the Sinai story became 
“ofhcial’’. 

All of this is highly subjective. Had 
Noth been true to his own criteria of 
historical deduction, he would have no- 
ticed that it leaves more questions un- 
answered than those it actually poses. 
A people hardly grows as fast in ethnic 
consciousness, let alone the way in which 
he describes the tribes, or becomes a na- 
tion in the short and tumultous period 
of from fifty to one hundred years. That 
a disparate group of septs, coming so to 
speak from nowhere and everywhere, 
should in such a brief period be welded 
not only into a fighting unit (this might 
be understandable as due to the exigen- 
cies of a war for survival) but with a 
more or less organized settlement on the 
land, as is seen to have been the case 
at the time of Deborah, is unparalleled 
and incredible. The song and its back- 
ground, as well as the preceding descrip- 
tion of Israel before the time of the 
female judge, presuppose a much longer 
term of development for such fellowship 
than Noth allows and, moreover, the 
common traditions about this life, the 
stories about YAHWEH, their cult of 
him, could not have emerged quite as 
quickly as our author supposes. Moses 
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cannot be sidetracked as founder, he 
looms too large in | and E and could 
hardly have been “the result of later 
manipulation” (p. 134) and “had no 
historical connection with the event that 
took place on Sinai” (p. 135). 

This argument, largely based on si- 
lence, or the failure of Moses’ being cou- 
pled elsewhere with Sinai seems to be 
rather tenuous. Noth conjectures the 
following as having occurred. A sin- 
gle component of the later federation 
of Israe| had an early tradition of Si- 
nai (in Arabia!) and added it to the 
general store ol which in 
turn, converted Moses (really a nobody) 
into a lawgiver founder ol 
Yahwism, etc, which he never actually 
was. Religions do not grow that way; 
all of them bear the 
personality, 
and who may, and usually does, become 
legendary. But legendary is not to be 
identified with pure legend or total lack 
of historic fact. Noth’s historical skep- 
ticism is rather too thorough here, for it 
ends in utter negations. True, the early 
traditions offer a somewhat shaky ground 
upon which it is difficult to stand, but 
we must try to do so as best as we can, 
for it is all we have. He cannot fly else 
where and leave the solid, if unstable, 
earth. Noth is almost equally indifferent 
to accepting the help that archaeology 
offers. Neither Mesopotamia, Egypt not 
Canaan mean much to him; nor do their 
influences in the Bible (Egyptian ele- 
ments in Moses and Joseph cycles); nor 
do the Mari and Nuzi texts. He demands 
incontrovertible evidence, which he can- 
not get, or when it might seem so to 
others, he will not accept it. He forgets 
in these highly critical moods, that the 
writing of history depends on conjecture 
and probability as well as on indisput- 
able facts, which former he, too, resorts 
to, despite his prepossessions and does 
mighty well by them. 

Albright has criticized very ably the 
whole Noth structure, pointing out its 
strengths and its weaknesses. Whether 
we accept Noth’s findings or not, his 
method is sound; his caution is worthy 
of imitation; his scholarship beyond 
question. His general picture is correct. 


legends, 


leader, 


mark ot a great 


who once must have lived, 
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He writes with a deep sympathy for the 
genius of Israel, which despite its re- 
semblance to other nations, he feels has 
something unique; it is a community un- 
der divine law; “the Yahivistic narrative 
conceives the history of Israel as part of 
a universal divine purpose for the bless- 
ing of humanity. One can, at least, 
wonder whether the Yahwist was not 
expressing something that was present in 
the faith of ‘Israel’ even before him and 
from the very first.” 

One need not accept Scripture as fac- 
tually true and shout from the housetops 
with glee when a new archaeological find 
substantiates something in the Bible. A1 
chaeology does not prove or disprove the 
Bible, for no science, by its very nature, 
can “prove” the truth or, better, the vi- 
sions and aspirations of man. The truth 
that the history of Israel stands for is 
not found in any event, but in the cul- 
ture of a people, in its hopes and dreams. 
We can lose Moses and Sinai and still 
be children of Israel as we know. This 
I take it is the message, implicit if not 
explicit of this distinguished book. 

Fevrx A. Levy 
New York, N.Y. 


Prayer, Humility and Compassion, by 
Samuel H. Dresner, The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1957, 255 pp. 


Ihe current religious revival may not 
be the mosf noteworthy or the most pro- 
found one in our history; but it is cer- 
tainly the most talked about. But one 
aspect of the “revival” has as yet not 
been sufhciently discussed, and that is 
the literature which it has stimulated. 

One of the most gratifying by-products 
of the current interest in religion is the 
increase in the number of books written 
on Jewish themes. Though there has 
been a goodly spate of books designed 
to bring the alienated Jew back into the 
fold—there has been some embarrass- 
ment as to what to do with him once 
he has been convinced. We are in need 
of much more devotional literature de- 
signed to deepen the piety and spiritual- 
ity of the Jew who is already sympathe- 
tic to Judaism. Especially neglected have 
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been those areas of the religious life 
which are concerned with tnwardness. 
Though what is to be done is of vital 
importance: what is to be felt, should 
be, at least, of equal concern. The agada 
should not be understated in favor of the 
halacha. ““The Lord desires the heart,” 
we are told. Yet while the Jew’s body 
politic has been examined; and his pock- 
etbook and membership card have been 
duly solicited and sought out—it has 
been the heart of the Jew which has 
been neglected. 

Rabbi Dresner’s book, therefore, comes 
to meet a deeply felt need. Here is a 
devotional work devoted to three of the 
great themes of religion: prayer, humil- 
ity, and compassion. 

The author explains why he has 
chosen to discuss these three areas. He 
is concerned with the three basic rela- 
tionships which make up the religious 
life: between man and God, between 
man and himself, and between man and 
man. In prayer, a bridge between man 
and God ts built. In humility man’s rela- 
tionship to himself is determined; and 
in compassion man reaches out to his 
fellow man. Actually, all three are in- 
vitations to God to enter human life. 
Through prayer man’s life is attuned to 
God; through the feeling of humility 
man’s worth in the presence of God is 
at once both depreciated and affirmed; 
and through compassion the Divine love 
which flows from God to man is directed 
toward the fellow man. Rabbi Dresner, 
following his teacher Prof. Abraham J]. 
Heschel, sees man’s greatest task to be 
responsive to the divine summons which 
all Reality expresses. Man is in desper- 
ate need of God. But God is also in 
need of man. It is this divine concern 
for man which is the major theme of 
the volume. Prayer, humility, and com- 
passion are variations of this theme. 
Through prayer, God’s concern for man 
confronts the worshipper putting the lat- 


ter’s needs and aspirations in new per- 
spective. In the face of the divine con- 
cern, man escapes the corroding acids of 
arrogance, yet does not yield to the de- 
structive feeling of worthlessness. And 
it is through compassion that God’s need 
for man finds its concrete expression in 
works of loving-kindness and love. “We 
love with the love with which we are 
loved.” 

These concepts are stated through the 
retelling of Hasidic tales and through 
prose which is both graceful and moving. 
The inspirational char: acter of the book 
is immeasurably enhanced by the superb 
way in which the volume has been pro- 
duced. It surely is one of the most hand- 
some volumes to appear in many a year. 
The lovely wood-cuts of Ilya Schor are, 
as usual, a delight. 

One of the stories, Rabbi Dresner tells 
concerns a king who once wanted to 
learn the secret of humility. To achieve 
this end, he began to wear sackcloth and 
to cover his head with ashes. He left his 
palace and lived in poverty; afflicting 
himself with every kind of misery. But 
all this was of little avail. He felt even 
more pride than before. “A wise man 
then showed him the way: ‘Dress like 
a king, live like a king, act like a king, 
but let your heart be humble.’ ”’ 

Surely, this is a parable for our times. 
We are sorely in need of being shown 
some way to regain the fervor and piety 
of our ancestors. If we do not succeed 
in doing this, we will lose everything. 
Perhaps we can find the way without 
abandoning the advances and the advan- 
tages we have won. To experience pray- 
er, humility, and compassion we need 
become neither other-worldly saints nor 
beggars. We need only, Rabbi Dresner 
tells us, to open the door of hearts so 
that God might enter. 

SEYMOUR SIEGEL 
Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York, N.Y. 





CORRECTION 
. J. Z. Werblowsky’s academic position on the Faculty of the Hebrew 


University as stated in our Spring Issue should be corrected to read: 


in Comparative Religion. 
Israel IT. Naamani, 


given in our Spring 


Lecturer 


a reviewer in our Spring Issue, is a member of the 
Faculty of Political Science at the University of Louisville, Ky. 
Issue was inaccurate. 


The desc ription 
Beg pardon. 
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